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Miller “High Life” Beer is a beer of Yeast contributes to the fine character of 


superior Quality. a beer. It is the superior quality of 
We brew from the choicest malt and hops. Our Yeast that gives the rich indi- 
We use every precaution to insure vidual taste to Our BEER. 


ArsoLtute Purity. and CLEANLINESS. It is for these reasons that the SUPERIORITY 
We age our beer in underground vaults. of QUALITY and .the rich “Miller” 
We filter through pulp wood. taste of “High Life” is evident in 
We sterilize every bottle. every bottle. 
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What Prominent Men are Saying of this New Book— 


The Future America 
By H. G. WELLS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—‘I have read with cordial interest Mr. H. G. Wells’s Future 11 
America. He has written with an alert, open mind, and has discriminatingly set forth in his ad- 
mirable study the trend of American institutions. I find myself with him especially in his deep 
sympathy with those parts of our American citizenship that most deserve and need at this time the 


helpful sympathy of all good citizens.” 
A. CONAN DOYLE —‘I think there is as much wisdom and political insight in Wells’s Future 


in America as in any book I have ever read.” 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS—“Mr. Wells’s observations are so keen, his style is so vivacious, 

Professor of Sociology, Columbia University and his humor so kindly that his study of the future in America 
appeals to a multitude of readers merely by its interest and charm. But to the thoughtful it is far 
more than so much good reading. It is safe to say that Mr. Wells is one of the ten or twelve most 
up-to-date men just now alive, and in his ‘search after realities’ he has found and described some 
realities here in the United States that we shall do well to face and examine. Impressionistic as 
it is, Mr. Wells’s volume is quite as serious a challenge to sober thought as Mr. Bryce’s more de- 
tailed and conventional account of our institutions.” 7 


ROBERT C. OGDEN—<“ The sympathetic spirit of Mr. Wells’s study of American conditions stamps 
his work with a winning note of sincerity. ‘The book is stimulating, instructive, interesting. It 
should be carefully read by every American with a weary head and an anxious heart concerning 
present-day problems in this country. The chapter on the ‘Tragedy of Color’ is impressive and 


masterful.” 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
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ROOSEVELT AND BRYAN 


Wer make no apology for printing herewith an abundance 
of press comments upon «a speech delivered recently at a 
dinner cclebration in this city. The expressions, favorable 
and unfavorable, gathered from all sections of the country, 
constitute a remarkable portrayal of a state of mind precisely 
analogous to, and confirmatory of, that depicted in the address 
referred to. Thoughtful men, students of history, intelligent 
observers, regafd our present political situation with grave ap- 
prehension but in silenee, while the great mass of the people 
prostrate themselves before the idol which they have conjured 


up in their imaginations, without perceiving the ‘feet of clay. 


There is no oceasion to reply to the many animadversions 
passed upon the utterances contained in that speech. They 
bear no refutation of argument: they recognize no necessity 
of reasoning in the presence of obvious peril; they merely, 
in varying degrees, impugn motives and point a warning of 
the dangers attending the espousal of an unpopular cause, 
heedless ot the consideration that the probable consequences 
of such lack of general favor had already been frankly con- 
ceeded and as freely accepted. 

What, then, is the situation portending evil days‘ 
broad sense TY is the abdication of the people. “ Each party,” 
declares the seéber New York Times in a leading article, “ ap- 
It can hardly be doubted 


In a 


pears to have a perpetual candidate. 
that if the President should get another term, the tide of 
‘Roosevett talk’ would rise about as high four years hence 
The minds of the people appear to. be 
They are thinking about no- 
They will listen 


is it has risen now. 
shut, also their eves and ears. 
body but Mr. Roosevetrr and Mr. Bryan, 
io the mention of no other names, they see no other pos- 
sible candidate. A man from Mars ‘would conclude there 
were but two great living Americans.” A more suecinct 
statement could not be desired. Not that there need be an- 
ticipation that the minds and eyes and ears of the people 
will remain forever shut; far from it; the fear is that the 
opening will be so rude as to engender fateful consequences. 
Pessimistic prophecy does not afford agreeable recreation; 
Gasy assurance that all will come right somehow is vastly more 
comfortable; but when for reasons that seem impressive one 
is filled with a sense of foreboding, it may be the part of duty 
to speak out, in the hope of averting some portion of possible 
disaster. The country is now swinging along in a happy- 
go-lucky manner under a momentum nreviously acquired, and 


So it did continue to the 


so it may continue for some time. 
very end of the JAcKsoN administration. 
basis is false, and the end must come as surely as the sii) 
sets. Our national life has become artificial to a degr«: 
public and personal extravagance is woful to contemplat:: 
all prices for the necessities as well as the luxuries of exist- 
ence, for labor, for capital, for every component part of the 
joundation of true and safe living, are unprecedentedly ay | 
abnormally high; the confidence upon which the permaneice 
of prosperity absolutely depends is seriously impaired—aj\| 


But the present 


eighteen months before election day we are actually engagi«| 
in an exciting national campaign, with every prospect of 
“four years more” of unrest and turmoil. 

It is possible that the sober sense of the country may lhe 
aroused before November, 1908, but even so the awakeniny 
Hitherto prudence has found an avenie 
If a BLAINE premised 


come too late. 
of expression in our nationgl elections. 
jingoism, there was a sober CLEVELAND as an alternative: 
if a Bryan threatened confusion, there was a safe and sane 
McKixtey. For the first time in the history of the nation 
no opportunity for choosing now eXists or promises to arise. 
Unless a remarkable change be wrought within the next 
twelve months, the sole discrimination to be made at. thie 
next election oe between virtual autocracy and ignorant 
quackery, sur@Mfarged in about equal measure with pos- 
sibilities of harm. 

We need not deceive ourselves continually. Already Mr. 
Rooseve tt is confiding to his intimates that the demand that 
he violate an established tradition of the country and _ in- 
eidentally break his personal pledge is giving him “ many 
anxious moments”; moreover, none knows better than he 
that, despite the adroit use of the branding-iron, no other 
living man except Mr. Bryan can by any possible stretch 
of conviction stand for all of his “ policies”; so what is most 
natural to expect, and what, as a matter of actual fact, do 
nine out of ten anticipate, except a renomination? So, too, 
with Mr. Bryan! Still coyly undetermined in mind respect- 
ing the advisability of his own candidacy, he even now de- 
fiantly forees each and all of Ais nostrums down the throat 
of his party, and threatens to “drive out ” those who may 
rebel. 

Resistance to either and especially to both of these popular 
politicians may and probably will be futile, but it is none the 
less the unmistakable duty of all sober citizens. 

“Public officials,” firmly declared Titropore Roosevett in 


his valiant essay on civil s€@rvice reform, “should be con-: 


demned when they do ill; and attention should be called not 
only to what they do, but to what they fail to do. To an 
even greater extent, of course, this applies to the President.” 
To head the radical ticket we propose for President the 
Eminent Reformer of: the Tariff and Civil Service, and for 
Vice-President the consistent Advocate of the old, original 
Jeffersonian Doctrine of, the Initiative and Referendum: 
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Secretary Taft's Candidacy 

Apparently it may be assumed that Secretary Tart is in 
the field, and that his friends are, with his authority, to do all 
in their power to secure for him the Republican nomination 
for President in 1908. Mr. Tarvt’s visit to Cincinnati was 
primarily for the purpose of addressing the Yale associated 
clubs of the West. His speech was an excellent Yale docu- 
ment, and in it he told his friendly listeners of the peculiarity 
of Yale loyalty—a peculiarity that is common to the alumm 
of all American colleges. Mr. Tarr said nothing about politics 
openly, but he and his brother Citartes are reported to have 
had conferences with leading Republican politicians who do 
not belong to the Foraker wing of the party. Senator For- 


AKER professes to be certain of defeating Mr. Tart, and others, 
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as is usual, think differently. Men who are in a political 
contest are ‘seldom foolish enough to admit that they cannot 
win, or that there is any doubt about the result. All this 
being true, it is evident that Mr. Tarr has turned his back 
on the ambition of his life—the ambition to be Chief Justice 
of the United States. This will not be altogether ill news 
to those who believe in the Federal government, in the main- 
tenance of its dual sovereignty, dual rights and obligations, 
and dual loyalty. Mr. Tarr has become as great a centralizer 
as Mr. Rooseve.t, and, as, President, he would be as great a 
paternalist. But it is clear now that he will be President if 
he can be, and also it is clear that, nevertheless, he may yet 
be Chief Justice. 


Roosevelt’s Intrusion in Ohio 

There is naturally much demoralization in Ohio polities, 
and this demoralization is irrespective of parties. The in- 
trusion of Mr. Roosrevett into the Republican politics of the 
State does not mend matters, and that he has intruded seems 
to be certain. It is bad for him, bad for Secretary Tart, 
had for Ohio, and bad for the country. We cannot truthfully 
say that it is bad for the Republican party of Ohio, because 
it is difficult, next to impossible, to spoil so bad a thing. It 
is said, and there is evidence to support the assertion, that 
Mr. Roosevett has determined to employ the Federal patron- 
age to secure for his friend Secretary Tarr the Republican 
nomination for President in 1908. Also involved in the strug- 
cle are the political fortunes of Mr. Burton, now Representa- 
tive in Congress of the Cleveland district. Mr. Burton is 
ambitious to be the successor of Senator Foraker, and Mr. 
RvosEVELT is very angry with the Senator because of the lat- 
ter’s attitude in the unfortunate Brownsville affair. It may 
be admitted that Tarr and Burton are excellent men; that is 
a phase of the controversy, however, which is not now im- 
portant. We are now to deal with the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, and that, in Ohio as in New York, is worthy of the 
severest condemnation. 


Roosevelt Against the Merit System 

One of the principal arguments for civil service reform 
from its earliest days has been furnished by the possibility, 
under the spoils system, fer a President to perpetuate his 
tenure of office by the abuse of the Federal patronage. At 
this argument a good many of our most practical politicians 
used to smile; but we are now having a living illustration 
of its soundness. ._If Mr. Roosevett is- using the patronage 
of the United States to aid in procuring the Presidential 
nomination for Mr. Tart, he himself is doing precisely what 
he used to contend would be a menace to free institutions. 
Ile may not be doing this for his own renomination, but it 
might as well be that; he is using the offices of the United 
States in behalf of one whom he has selected to be his suc- 
cessor, in order that his “ policies ” may be perpetuated. It was 
the feeling cf Grorack Wastuiveton that the Federal offices 
might thus be used, and partly for that reason he was op- 
posed to a third term. This is the argument which has also 
strongly appealed to those who favor but one term for a 
President, and which induced the framers of the Constitution 
of the Confederate States to fix the term of the President 
at six years, and to make him ineligible for a second term 
in suecession. So also it was because they believed that 
Axpew Jounson was filling the Federal offices with men 
who supported his policy that Grorce Winuiam Curtis and 
other civil service reformers favored the enactment and re- 
tention of the tenure-of-office law. Civil service refermers 
who have acted with Mr. Roosevert in the past, who have 
believed in him, and who hope that they may receive him 
back some day as a sincere reformer, are astonished and 
grieved by his conduct with respect to the Federal patronage in 
New York and Ohio. In every way this business is injurious 
to Mr. Rooseveitt. He is attempting the part which ANprew 
Jackson played when he foreed Martin Van Buren upon the 
Demoecratie party as the candidate for President. Jackson 
succeeded, but Van Buren suffered. Will Mr. Tarr, if 
RooskveL? succeeds, enjoy a sweeter experience in the office? 
Would the Congress which obeys Roosreveit for fear of the 
people obey the man whom RoosrveLt names to be his suc- 
Will the politics of Ohio, already of evil character 
and repute, be benefited by this adoption of its own worst 
methods by the man whom it and its leaders have regarded 


fs its and their most virtuous enemy? Will Mr. Tarr hin- 
self like to be nominated through wicked activities such as 
those for which a short time ago he denounced “ Boss” Cox 
of Cincinnati? Will the country’s civil service be made the 
purer by this abuse of it by one of the leading reformers 
a reformer. who has fought so long in behalf of the system 
in favor of which public sentiment has grown steadily since 
1883¢ Mr. Roosrveitt owes his start in polities largely to his 
advocacy of this system and to the energy with which he has 
contended against the arts that he now appears to be prad- 
tising. Ile is laying up stores of gladness for the spoilsmeh 
who may come after him. Not only is a practical question 
thus put to Mr. Tart, but it may also be asked of Ohip 
whether it is any more ready to accept from Washingtoh 
the intervention of the President to determine the State's 
choice of Presidential delegates and Senator than was New 
York in 1882 to accept a President’s candidate for Governor. 
It is impossible to believe that Mr. Rooseverr comprehends 
the nature of his conduct, or its consequences. 


The Referendum and Initiative 

Old Dr. WittiM J. Bryan announced the other day that he 
would drive out of the Democratic party any man who shouljl 
refuse to accept his latest political nostrum, te wit, the intre- 
duction of the “referendum” and the “ initiative” in the 
machinery of Federal legislation. Marse Henry Watrerson, 
hearing of the threat, expressed the belief that it could be 
executed, on the ground that as a driver of men out of the 
Democratic party Mr. Bryan has already been phenomenally 
successful. The principle of the referendum is, of course, 
embodied in every State Constitution, which provides for 
the submission of a constitutional amendment to ‘the popular 
vote. Not only the referendum but the initiative is exemplj- 
ified in our Federal Constitution; for Article V., after declaring 
that two-thirds of both Houses of Congress may propose 
specific amendments to the Constitution, goes on to say that 
on the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, Congress shall call a convention for proposing. 
amendments. In neither case are the amendments valitl 
until they. have been ratified by the Legislatures or State 
conventions of three-fourths of the States. Obviously the 
initiative as well as the referendum is authorized by this 
article in fact, though not by name. Evidently, however, 
what Mr. Bryan has in mind is a much less ecumbrous, dilatory, 
and difficult process of eliciting the popular will. 


How it Works in Switzerland Ly 

Mr. Bryan, it seems, studied the “ referendum” in Switzet- 
land. There, if the revision of tttFederal Constitution is de- 
manded by one of the two Houses of thé ederal Assembly, .or 
by 50,000 Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be sul)- 
mitted to a popular vote, as also the draft of the proposed 
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change in the Federal organie law. Since 1874 all Federal 
laws, too, must be submitted to the popular vote on demand af 
30,000 electors, or of eight out of the twenty-two cantons. 
It was apprehended by Swiss conservatives that such an ex- 
tension of the initiative and the referendum would lead to 
radical and sweeping innovations, but, as a matter of fact, 
during the twelve years following 1874, out of one hundred and 
seven statutes and resolutions passed by the Federal Parlia- 
ment, only ninetecn were submitted to the popular vote, and 
of these but six were accepted, the remaining thirteen be- 
coming law in the absence of a demand for a referendurn. 
The extension of the principle of the ‘referendum and initiative 
to the Federal government came naturally to the Swiss, who 
long before 1874 had adopted in most of their cantons the 
referendum in either a facultative or an obligatory form, by 
providing that laws made by a cantonal legislature may or 
must be submitted to the people for their approval. It is 
well known also that the three “ Forest Cantons,” so ealletl, 
remained pure democracies—that is to say, cantonal laws 
were passed, not by a representative legislature, but by the 
primary voters assembled in mass-meeting. Of course the 
introduction of either form of the Swiss initiative and refer- 
endum in our Federal system could only be effected by means 
of a constitutional amendment, and long before such a step 
could be taken the objections to such eneroachments on the 
principle of representative government would be made thor- 
oughly known. Or the face of things it is doubtful whether 
institutions that seem to do no harm in a small and compart 
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commonwealth like the Swiss Confederation would work well 
in so huge a conglomeration of States as is represented in 
the American Union. 


Why Not Elect Better Representatives ? 

In Massachusetts discussion has prompted a good many peo- 
ple of good intellect to urge a modification of the suggestion. 
A public-opinion bill is pending. and one of the customary 
Faneuil! Hall meetings has been held in its behalf. This bill 
provides for expressions of opinion on public questions at the 
ballot-box, not necessarily on formulated bills. It is a better 
idea than the other, but it is also indicative of a general feel- 
ing that legislatures have lost reputation and their usefulness. 
Some of the opposition to the measure expressed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislators is that submission to instructions from 
the people will degrade them. President Eviot speaks soundly, 
in answering this, that they are already degraded because 
they receive instructions—nay, orders—from bosses who are 
themselves under instruction, coupled usually with a pecuniary 
consideration. Moreover, the Massachusetts Constitution con- 
templates and permits instructions by the people to the legis- 
lators. It is natural, perhaps, at this time that the plan involv- 


ing the assumption of a paternal direction by the people of ; 


their legislators should oceur as a remedy of the evil of bad 
representative government. But why not try another plan? Why 
may not the people be induced to elect better representatives, 
men with the training for the task of lawmaking, the time 
to attend to it, and the virtue to work for the public good— 
a training and a leisure that the people cannot have, although 
they may possess the virtue? The basis of all these desires 
is that the legislators of our time are continuously and per- 
sistently refusing to do what the people think ought to be 
done, or are actually doing what the people do not want done; 
but what guarantee have we that the people who have elected 
these disappointing representatives will do any better in the 
matter of direct legislation? If legislatures are as bad as 
they are said to be by friends of the initiative and the refer- 
cudum and of the public-opinion bill, the remedy is not more 
duties for the democracy, but more political education and 
greater political activity, to the end that worthy representatives 
may be sent to the legislatures. , 


Plutocratic or Mob Government 

‘The President said in his speech at Jamestown that this 
‘government “shall never -become the government of plu- 
tocracy and it shall never become the government of a mob.” 
This renewed assurance is weleome. There have been times 
when one or the other of the two kinds of government seemed 
to be threatened, and the two classes at different times have 
met with partial suecess. For example: a Congress domi- 
nated by the beneficiaries of a protective tariff is to a certain 
extent a plutocratic government; a government that would 
be the parent, now cherishing and again punitive, of all the 
corporations of the country would naturally, from time to 
time at least, fall under sordid plutocratic influences. A 


. Congress or a State Legislature that would enact laws in 


obedience to the orders of the mob would be a government 
of the other kind. Indeed, any government that favored or re- 
strained by class legislation would likely be either a plutocratic 
or a mob government, and Mr. Roostvett is correct in saying 
that either kind should not be the government of this republic. 
Whether it “shall” be one or the other or neither depends 
partly on the courage, the self-restraint, the obedience to law, 
and the sense of justice of the executive, and judicial de- 
partments, and partly on the wisdom, the education, and the 
independence of the legislative department. Thus far in 
the history of the country there have been no laws passed in 
the interests of plutocrats, eo nomine, although there have 
been some, like the tariff law, enacted in their interest, and 
of which they have taken dne advantage. It is also true that 
many laws have been enacted antagonistic: to plutocrats and 
contrary to the interests of all who possess the talent or the 
virtue to get on in the world, and in aid of a noisy multitude. 
It would have been edifying if the President had particular- 
ized. 


President Roosevelt’s Historical. Address 
The historical part of the President’s Jamestown speech was 
first rate. The general opinion’ about it as reflected in the 
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papers has been that it could hardly have been better done. 
no matter by whom. In truth, there is hardly any one in 
sight so well qualified by knowledge and sympathy to talk 
about the American pioneers and their work in opening » 
continent to civilization as President Roosevett. He has 
studied that chapter of our history, and has written a goo! 
part of it himself, and his rapid and condensed review of 
the labors and achievements of the settlers down to the time 
of the Revolution was full of life and interest. 


Mr. Ingalls Reviews Railroad History 
At the dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburg, on April 21. 
Mr. Metvintte E. chairman of the “ Big Four,” wen: 


briefly over the history of railroad rates in this country in 


the last quarter-century. Prior to 1886 all the railroad. 
habitually made secret contracts, selling their transportation 
to wholesale bidders at the best prices possible, and trying tv 
build up the industries of the country and pay dividends tv 
their stockholders. When competition got too lively, the road. 
made pools, and by that means were able to maintain rates. 
When the interstate commerce law of 1886 prohibited pooling, 
the railroads did their best for a year to do business according 
to the law, but competition incredsed, the rebate system grew 
up, published tariffs were ignored, and the roads were in a 
struggle for life. In 1895, the situation being extremely bad 
for the railroads, there was a meeting of all the lines north: 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi to devise means to 
maintain rates and save the railroads. from bankruptcy. - The 
Joint Traffic Association Agreement was then invented as 
an expedient that would comply with the interstate commerce 
law and aid the Interstate Commerce Commission in enforcing 
the published rates. The agreement worked well; but the 
shippers who did not want rates maintained promptly took 
it into court, and to the extreme surprise of its designers 
got a decision that it was contrary to the SuerMan law, anid 
that the railroads had no power to make an agreement for the 
maintenance of rates. Following that, there came secret 
agreements between the roads, but they were ineffective, ani 
secret rebates and contracts multiplied apace. Then followe:d 
the “community of interest” idea. State taxation of rail- 
road securities had driven them to Wall Street and into the 
control of cliques. The new plan was that six or seven men 
should buy control of all the railroads in the country, and 
so maintain rates. That plan was nipped by the Northern 
Securities decision, but for which, said Mr. INcGaLis, a few 
men would have- controlled the great transportation interests 
of the country, and while maintaining rates, would have made 
and unmade statesmen, and contrelled legislatures and Con- 
gress, so that no one knows what the end would have been. 


The Lesson of Twenty-five Years 

Thus reviewing railroad history. Mr. INGcauts told his rail- 
road brethren that they must have legislation giving them 
authority to contract and make agreements between thein- 
selves that could be enforced. These agreements must be pub- 
lic, and referable to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
ease of complaint. And they must also have legislation pro- 
viding that no new railways shall be built or new stock and 
bonds issued except with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s approval. “I know,” he said, “that this will cause a 
storm among some railway promoters, but, gentlemen, you 
have got to submit.” Railroading, Mr. INGALLS considers, 
is no longer a private industry, and the railroad man who is 


‘not prepared to manage his railway as a public institution 


in accordance with law ought to resign and go into some 
other business. That is the lesson of twenty-five years of 
railroad history as Mr. INGALLs reads it. 


No Senator for Rhode Island , 

The Rhode Island Legislature has adjourned and_ his 
made no choice of United States Senator. This was espc- 
cially annoying to Boss Brayton, because he had ordered the 
Republicans to elect some one, and the order was disobey«l. 
This humiliation, coming as it did after Rhode Island’s Cov- 
ernor had directed Brayton’s exclusion from his haunt in tlic 
State Capitol, ought to indicate to the boss that the time 
has come when he might well be thinking of retirjng. When 
bosses are growing unpopular in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, decent public opinion must be waking up every: 
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where. As to going without a Senator, Rhode Isiand need 
not take this to heart as if it were a great evil to the State. 
\eadlocks have happened before, and have in the end been 
leneficial to the States in which they have occurred by result- 
ing in better Senators than were contemplated by the dead- 
locked legislators. Delaware’s experience ought to encourage 
Rhode Island. Worse things can happen to a community 
than the lack or loss of some kinds of United States Senators. 


The Problem in Russia 

All friends of individual liberty, of the rights of men to 
their lives, their liberties, and the rewards of their toil, must 
wish to the Russian Duma good fortune—the good fortune 
that attends the clear thinking and self-restraint that are in- 
spired by patriotism. And yet there is doubt. The Duma 
is not yet under the control of the steady-headed, but for- 
tunately it is also not under the control of the others. The 
evolutionist members favor political assassination because 
they think that all that has been gained thus far has been 
hy assassination. The Constitutional Democrats desire im- 
mediately a constitutional monarchy, but not yet a parlia- 
mentary government. The Reactionaries think that they 
would benefit by the triumph of the radicals and the conse- 
quent dissolution of the Duma. The problem -Will work -out 
one way or the other; in the mean time no party yet dares to 
tuke a positive step. 


Mr. Hill’s Tranquil Forecast 

Mr. James J. Hitt sees a slowing up in business, but it 
does not frighten him. The reaction, he believes, will be a 
healthy one, affecting luxuries, but not including the business 
pursuits that are concerned with the necessitieS of life. He 
expects the steel trade to hold its own because of the multipli- 
cation of new uses for steel. Car-building, he thinks, may 
slow up a little, and some of the big manufacturers of things 
which are in demand in flush times will find their orders 
falling off before the year is out, and will have to lay off men. 
Day-laborers who have been getting from $2 50 to $3 a day 
will presently be working for less money, and bankers will 
find their funds in less demand and get lower interest rates. 
Nothing about this prospect dismays Mr. IIu.. “I would 
call this,” he says, “a healthy reaction, far more helpful than 
the disastrous panic of ten years ago, or even the reaction that 
preceded the last Presidential election.” A controlled re- 
_action is what he anticipates; not one that takes the bit in 
its teeth and runs into panic. 


The Rush of Housemaids to Europe 

It is becoming so familiar an incident of household expe- 
rience in these parts to have domestic servants .give notice 
in April that they expect to give up their situations for the 
summer and spend that season in Europe that it has ceased 
to exeite surprise, though it still invites reflection. Inasmuch 
as the calling of domestic service is not especially popular, 
and the demand for competent servants everywhere much 
exceeds the supply, it may be worth while to point out some 
particulars in which domestic work seems particularly advan- 
Servants’ wages have gone up along with all other 
wages. The inerease in. the last vear or two has been from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. But while the increased cost of 
living has commonly been named as the chief basis for the 
increase of wages in general, domestic servants who are 
lourded and lodged by the families they work for get their 
increase of pay without any notable corresponding .increase 
in their cost of living. Upon their employers fall the burdens 
Loth of paying them higher wages and of paying very much 
higher prices for everything they eat and drink, and higher 
rent for the house they lodge in. The housekeepers are per- 
feetly aware of this condition of things. Everywhere where 
money has to be considered at all comes the same wail over 
the calamitous and unavoidable increase in the cost of living. 
lt is not that the housekeepers—those that are sensible— 
crudge their servants higher wages, but that so many of them 
“re so hard put to it to maintain, on incomes that have not 
increased, the style of living to which they are used that the 
Wage inerease hecomes a serious problem in finance. Servants 
eet, and should get, the ruling rates, whatever they are. De- 
mand and supply regulate that. But when the housemaid 
or the cook gives notice that she will spend the summer in 
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Ireland or in Sweden, the housekeeper feels more acutely 
than ever that “service” is a good deal better voeation than 
it is cracked up to be, and that more competent women would 
take to it if its advantages were better understood. 


Gifts to Colleges 

Giits to colleges and universities are beginning to come 
in very early this vear, and if the rate continues to progress 
naturally, the sums of the gifts that will be announced at 
the various Commencements ought to be something astonish- 
ing. Jonun D. Rockers tier leads the givers. A few days 
ago sche presented the University of Chicago with $2,000,000 
worth of land. This makes for this year $5,000,000 of his 
tainted money which the University of Chieago has shame- 
fully taken, with felonious intent to employ it in the business 
of education. There is, too, to be counted the distribution 
of the income of his former $32,000,000 among other desery- 
ing educational criminals.. A generous soul has. presented 
Dartmouth with $300,000. Within a few weeks Yale has 
received about $200,000, and during the year Williams has 
had considerably more than $300,000. The fact has not yet 
beén published, but Amherst is to receive a very large sum 
of money either now or at Commencement. Moreover, Wis- 
consin has increased its tax for its university, and on the 
wide horizon no enemy of education appears except the Sengte 
of Massachusetts, which has voted to-Tax university and col- 
lege property. 
Apropos of Child Labor : 

A neighba&® (the Evening Sun) quotes Herpert Srencer 
as speaking of 
the curious truth that while an evil is very great it attracts lit- 
tle or no attention; that when, from one or other cause, it is 


‘ mitigated, recognition of it brings efforts to decrease it; and that 


when it has much diminished, there comes a demand that strong 
measures shall be taken for its extinction: natural means having 
done so much, a peremptory call for artificial means arises. 


This seems a remarkably appropriate passage to bring to 
the attention of Senator Breveripce and the other enthusiastic 
rooters for a national child-labor bill. Not until the child- 
labor evil had been much diminished by intra-state work was 
there real vehemence of demand for strong measures by the 
Federal government. 


Dangerous Classes 

The Boston Transcript of April 23 quotes the Rev. Her- 
BERT C. Herrine, D.D., of New York, the new secretary of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, as saying in 
the course of an address before the Congregational Club of 
Boston: 


The only unqualifiedly dangerous class in America is the self- 
centred. pleasure-seekers, men and women to whom existence is 


synonymous with dining and sleeping, with automobiles and 
yachts, with Sunday jaunts and theatre parties, who touch 


no burden of church or state, who have abdicated thought and 
renounced parenthood—these are the men and women, if multi- 
plied sufficiently, who can sink our nation to a bottomless hell. 

To our mind the “ self-centred pleasure-seekers” are not so 
dangerous as Dr. Herrine thinks. If they have renounced 
parenthood, the chances are against their multiplying suf- 
ficiently to sink our nation to hell. If they have abdicated 
thought, they seem considerably more likely to get into mis- 
chief themselves and go to pot than to bring doom on their 
fellows. Dining and_ sleeping, automobiling and yachting, 
Sunday-pleasuring and theatre-going, and neglect of pious 
and. political duties may be paths to perdition for those who 
travel them to extravagant excess, but we do not observe that 
the country is critically imperilled by the pleasure-seeking 
of the idle rich. It is not they who make the streets of 
Chicago unsafe; not they whom the trust-busters and rail- 
road-reformers are after. They make at times a good deal 
of trouble for the courts, but, as a rule, they are almost as 
harmless as they are worthléss, and not nearly so dangerous 
as some folks who are immeasurably superior to them both 
in morals and in intellect. The people who have raised the 
most hob in the world have been people of brains, energy, 
and industry—good people, some of them—whose efforts have 
been misdirected. Thugs and seamps do mischief too, but 
mere pleasure-seekers count for little that is either good or 


bad. 
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True Conservatives versus Dangerous 
Radicals 


A speecu which hitherto has received but scant attention, but 
which deserves to be studied carefully and pondered deeply, was 
delivered by Mr. Marvin Litrieron at the banquet given by the 
National Democratic Club at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on JEFFER- 
sON’S birthday. With rare lucidity and with irresistible cogency 
the speaker traced the genesis of monopoly, and pointed to the sole 
efficient remedy. He began with a conyincing demonstration of 
the truth of the dictum that the tariff is%the mother of the trusts. 
With the skill of a surgeon he laid bare the fundamental vice of 
protective legislation, and with the art of a logician he tracked 
its evil influence through the far-spreading network of its mis- 
chievous results. 

Mr. Lirr.eron reminded his auditors that no sooner was the 
alliance between pretected industries and the Federal government 
firmly wrought than it became inevitable that those industries 
would, when need arose, corrupt popular elections in order that 
this alliance should be upheld. To that end the twin agencies of 
intimidation and .seduction were persistently employed. So it 
came to pass that if any political party dared to level a blow at 
the iniquitous union between cupidity and perverted power it was 
at once proclaimed te be at war with the business welfare of the 
country. If any party stroye to rescue the government from this 
defiling partnership it was met with the alarm-cry that American 
labor would find itself without employment. If any party chal- 
lenged the wisdom of a policy which exploited the power of gov- 
ernment for the furtherance of class enrichment, it was confronted 
with the averment that should this policy be abandoned the gov- 
ernment would be left without revenue to defray its expenses. So 
fear begotten of ignorance, zeal begotten of arrogance, and the 
gain begotten of a prostitution of power, held fast cemented -the 
alliance between the government and the protected industries, 
until the swollen fortunes of a few could take their toll of all 
the earnings of the many. The government did not, and assumed 
that it should not, stop with the protection which it gave to the 
manufacturer: but, taking this as a precedent and an authority, 
lavished on interstate railways concessions of the public lands. 
These railways, obviously, were to be the great arteries of com- 
merce between the States, and as it had entered into a bar- 
gain to protect this commerce, it was but logical and natural that 
it should show itself equally generous to the channels whereby the 
output of the protected purveyor could be conveyed to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. LitrLeton went on to show that scarcely were trunk lines, 
thus stimulated by prodigal Grants of the publie domain, com- 
pleted when the protected industries drove a bargain with the new 
common carriers for discrimination in their favor. They argued 
that if the Federal government had the right to discriminate by 
the bestowal of protection on, one class, the railroads must have a 
similar right to discriminate by the giving of advantage to the 
same class. If the Federal government would accept as a reward 
for tariff legislation the pecuniary support of protected industry, 
why should not railroads accept stock in manufacturing companies 
as a reward for a like unfair discrimination? Passing to the 
next step in the evolution of perversion, Mr. LiItTLeTon drew at- 
tention to the fact that when protected industries had cemented 
their alliance with the government, and had reached the desired 
understanding with the railroads, they had but one obstacle left 
in the way of. undisputed supremacy, and that was such competi- 
tion as still survived to annoy them. Since the government had 
given them protection in the interests of business, and had given 
bounties to the railroads in the interest of that same business. 
and had allowed these industries to drive discriminating bargains 
with the railroads, always in the interest ef business, why, it was 
urged on behalf of prospective monopolists, should not the gov- 
ernment, in the interest of the same business, allow them to com- 
bine and consolidate in order to cheapen their products, reduce 
the cost of production and distribution, and improve the article 
made and sold? The Federal government was their government 
-—such, practically, was the contention of the protected industries 
—it was their avowed and willing partner in the sharp -and con- 
scienceless pursuit of trade. Did they not elect its officers by the 
supply of money at élections? Were they not representative of 
all the business interests of the country? Was not, indeed, their 
welfare synonymous with prosperity itself? Why, then, should 
they not enjoy the further protection of their faithful partner in 
the process of creating by combination private monopolies? Rea- 
soning in this way, the protected industries took the last step 
needed to complete a system which rested entirely on an inde- 
fensible, if not corrupt, alliance between private enterprise and 
a great government. 

Thus did Mr. larrteton demonstrate that the insidious influ- 


ence of the protective system has run to the very finger-tips of 


Ameriean life. The virus of its unjust discrimination has touched 


“and tainted every detail of American business. From a political 


instrumentality, impartially and bravely holding to a_ perfect 
level the balance of its great powers, our Federal government has 


become on the one hand the abettor of wealth, seeking and ob- 
taining undue advantage, and, on the other hand, the ally ap. 
pealed to by lawless labor, aiming to secure in its turn a share 
of paternalism. From a republic representing the wisdom ani 
virtue accruing from ages of contest for just legislation, ou, 
Federal polity has been pulled into a complicated alliance with 
capital and labor. Mr. LirrLeton points out how the two great 
political parties to-day are surging in frantic distraction amid 
the confused consequences of a protective system, and delivering 
blow after blow at symptoms, with never a thought of the dis- 
ease. As the speaker put it at the Waldorf banquet, the Repub- 
licans are riding like a rudderless ship under the full steam of a 
strenuous captain, while they reck not of wind or weather or 
barometer. Meanwhile the Democrats are resting in the calm of 
accustomed defeat, although, from age-long habit, they ‘still have 
an eye to the life-boats. The old party names, however, have be- 
come empty sounds. Mr. LitrLetTon does but state a truth patent 
to all clear-sighted onlookers when he says that half the men 
who profess. to be Republicans are not Republicans, and half the 
men who profess to be Democrats are not Democrats. Whatever 
they call themselves, they do but yield to the attraction of in- 
stinct or the allurement of gain. The speaker recognized, as all 
of us must recognize, that the line of cleavage runs no longer 
between Democrats and Republicans: it runs between conservatives 
and radicals. | 

Mr. LitTLeTon explained that he did not have in view the con- 
servatism which burrows under the government, dislocates its 
foundations, and saps its vitality. Neither does he mean the 
conservatism which shudders at the sound of honest controversy, 
and shrinks at the intrusion of daylight. Nor yet does he have 
in mind the conservatism which, impelled by greed, seizes upon a 
political party, and under the shibboleth of preserving property 
rights appeals to the people to promote its private interests. The 
conservatism advocated by Mr. LitrLeton is that which would 
hold the Federal government so high above the reach of class in- 
terest that it could hear neither the cry of the lawless mob nor 
the invocation of those fat with privilege. In other words, a 
conservatism which cares not how rich people may grow, so long 
as they stand alone and earn their wealth without the aid of 
government; and cares as little how poor people become, if their 
poverty be not due to oppression and inequality before the law. 
By radicalism, on the other hand, he does not mean that which 
has the righteous courage to denounce the inequality of special 
privilege, nor yet that which is earnestly striving to liberate this 
government from its alliance with class interests. The radicalism 
which Mr. LitrLeton has in view, and which he would repudiate 
and repress, is the radicalism of those, some at the top and some 
at the bottom of society, who, on the one hand, would bring about 
the anarchy of unbridled wealth, and, on the other hand, would 
produce the disintegrating socialism of thriftlesS poverty. It is 
because he takes this view of the actual situation that he conceives 
the Democratic party to be, and to be bound to be, the great con- 
servative, redeeming factor in American politics. 

It was an impressive peroration in which Mr. LItrLetox 
summed up the purport of his warning and the fervor of his 
hopes. He told his auditors that, just as surely as the Democratic 
party, having strapped itself to the institution of slavery resting 
upon special privilege, was doomed to eclipse for a quarter of a 
century by the indignant revolt of an outraged public conscience: 
so the Republican party, if it continues to be strapped to, the 
institution of private monopolies resting upon special privileges, 
will be swept out of power and place by a moral revolt electrify- 
ing the public conscience of America to-day. Our Federal gov- 
ernment, he said, must be stripped clean of the leeches of special 
privileges that have sucked its blood and battened on its strength. 
It must be rescued from the debauching influence of protected 
graft, and safeguarded alike from the madness of the mob and 
the arrogant and mercenary dictates of monopoly. It must be 
lifted to a plane where it will neither tremble at the murmur of 
disorder among the poor, nor truckle to the domineering exac- 
tions of the rich. Its feet, in a word, must be planted firmly upon 
the Constitution; its arms must be stretched forth in equal pro- 
tection over the life, liberty, and property of every class; while 
its head must be haloed with the light of a new century, trans 
figuring the spirit, if not the form, of a great democratic re- 
publie. 


Spirit and Body 


EMANUEL Cuvurcn, in Boston, is carrying on an interesting work 
in an interesting way, and while it is yet too early to know just 
how effective it will be, it at least points a possible method of 
dealing with a very prevalent evil. 

Life is becoming more and more complex, and the burden of 
adjusting oneself to conditions is breaking many a spirit and 
leaving many a straggler on the march, whose courage has failed. 
and whose part in, the general movement has become a drag in- 
stead of an impulsion. Such are folk whose nervous systems are 
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in continuous conflict with the scheme of the universe; and the 
and ruthlessness of the establishment of the universe 
being more fixed than the individual nervous system, they are 
inevitably pushed to the wall. The result is the great army of 
the vanquished; people hopelessly a prey to melancholy, to hys- 
teria, to depression and drugs. ‘There are many attempts to deal 
mentally with these diseases—methods fair, unfair, and half fair 
—lhut the attempt of the pastors of Emanuel Church to cope 
spiritually with such invalids and yet to have the careful advice 
of physicians, is a most hopeful sign. It seems to be a rational 
and & Wise attempt to enter a field too often rashly and foolishly 
entered. The nice adjustment of spirit and body, the training of 
the spirit to take charge of the body, and the training of the 
body to obey the behests of the spirit, are diflicult but surely not 
insuperable matters. It is no wonder that in the multiplicity of 
objects and ideas many individuals should stumble; rather it is 
a wonder that so many find an anchor and remain steadfast to 
some ideal of truth and self-sacrifice and fair intent. These folk 
have come like Dante to the dark wood where the “ straight 
way” is lost, and where sin and sorrow and despair lie in wait 
to trap the falterer. It was after this night in the wood, so 
wild, rough, and stubborn that even to think on it long after 
renewed the fear of it, bitter as death, that DANTE met his guide, 
who offered to lead him out of the wood by a road which should 
show him the eternal roots of misery and of joy, where he should 
hear the hopeless shrieks, should see the ancient spirits in pain 
calling for a second death, and also see those who are content 
in the fire of trial, because they yet hope to come, whensoever it 
shall be, amongst the blessed. 

_So the pastors of Emanuel Church are attempting, with great 
precautions and much care, to gather together these invalids, 
preyed upon by diseases of the will and the personality, and by 
encouragement and kindly suggestions, by brave thoughts and 
healthful words, by repeated infusions of wisdom, to lead them 
from the bonds of self and renew their relations to life and effort. 

“ Happiness,” an old German writer has said, “ has no private 
business to transact.” Indeed, hard as it is to realize, happiness 
comes in those moments when most. we are rid of ourselves. 
Whether in a disinterested love of an art, whether in a faith 
or work of human service, it is when we consecrate our energies 
to something beyond ourselves, and grow to feel, as well as to 
say, that our little personal success or failure does not matter, 
that we are on the road that leads to happiness. This is a hard 
lesson to teach even normal man, but to teach it to the abnormal 
man, who has thrown up his hands and given up the game, who 
has submitted to the. thraldom of a diseased self, is one of the 
noblest and greatest of works. For no one can be spared. “ Not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground,” is one of the most difficult of 
scriptures to believe, and to bear in mind that there is no completion 
anywhere while so much as one soul lingers in the valley of de- 
speir is as hard to realize as it is indubitably true. 

The antidote to being born is virtue; the antidote to destiny is 
wisdom. There is no suffering, no struggle, no shame that may 
not justify itself, provided the issue be virtue and wisdom; 
and it is probably to enforce just this truth, and the old adage 
that while there is life there is hope, that the. work in Emanuel 
Church has been established and is being systematically car- 
ried on. 


Personal and Pertinent 


“PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT said in his Jamestown speech: 

“ The fact that so many of our people, of whom as it happens I 
myself am one, have but a very small portion of English blood 
in our veins, in no way alters the other fact that this nation was 
founded by Englishmen.” 

Is it possible that the Rooseveits have lived for 250 years or 
so in New York without acquiring more than “a very small por- 
tion” of English blood? The President’s mother was a BULLOCK. 
“ BULLOCK ” sounds English. 


After undergoing a protracted series of farewell dinners and 
acquiring due store of loving-eups and like memorials of affection, 
there sailed for home, on April 27, Sir Percy SAanperson, the 
admirable British @ubject who has been the British Consul-General 
in New York for the past fifteen years. Very greatly liked and 
admired and respected has Sir Percy been’ in this town. He 
said he was coming back as soon as he could, and that he had so 
many friends here that he had come to regard New York as his 
home. New York, on its part, had come to regard him as a cher- 
ished embellishment of its urgent existence, and was fully as re- 
— at parting with him as he could possibly have been at 
eaving. 

Mr. Stoney Lee recently addressed a British society recently 
established “to help to maintain the correct use of English, and 
to promote the due recognition of English as an essential element 
m national education.” In the course of his remarks he made 
know nm a fact which has interested Americans for a good while. 
This fact is that a good many more teachers are instructing in 
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English the youth of American universities and colleges than are 
doing the same task in the English universities. He said that 
there were twenty teachers of English at Harvard, while there 
is only one teacher of the language and its literature at Oxford, 
At some of our smaller. colleges there are five or six instructors 
in English. Not long ago a professer in literature at one of our 
larger universities was consulted by a younger brother who is 
an instructor in English in a small college. The trustees of the 
college had, kindly or wisely. given to the young man a leave of 
absence for two vears in order that he might go abroad to find 


out something about his subject. He asked his brother. where 
he should go, to Oxford or to Cambridge. But his brother told 


him that he would do better to go to France; that they paid 
more attention to the study of English at the College of France 
than they did at the English universities, where they expected a 
freshman to know his mother tongue and its literature when he 
came up for matriculation. Whether a boy of any country wants 
much instruction in his own language when he goes to college 
depends a good deal on what he gets at home. Evidently there 
are some Englishmen, including Mr. Sipxey Lee, who think that 
efforts in England would not be thrown away. 


Ex-Governor PENNYPACKER, of Pennsylvania, has been selling, 
with his lawyerlike accuracy, “ one-fourth part” of his library, 
and it is agreeable to note that the books have brought good 
prices. Governor PENNYPACKER lost some reputation by going into 
polities and by faithfully serving his friend Senator Quay. 
ple who do not dwell in Philadelphia were much astonished by 
what they considered the downfall of this execetient lawyer and 
judge, but those who were intimate with him, and also fellow 
citizens of his who knew him as a neighbor who lived south of 
Market Street, did not lose respect for him. They realized that 
PENNYPACKER Was a lover of books, and that Quay had the reputa- 
tion of entertaining the same passion, and they realized, too, that 
those who have the collecting mania, or who ardently read strange 
things, are irresponsible, so far as their mutual friendships are 
concerned. They can see no badness in a fellow bookworm, and 
to many a good man Quay was one of the best because of his 
literary tastes, which were said to be extensive. No better man 
than JONATHAN Cuace, of Rhode Island, ever sat in Congress, 
and once, when an overwrought reformer was denouncing Quay 
for his alleged wickedness, the mild and learned Quaker said, 
“You should not say such things of QUAY; you ought to see his 
library.” Even Mr. Roosevert was captivated by this wonderful 
strange man. “ I|’ve just had a delightful hour with Quay in the 
White House library,” he said to a friend, one of the best of his 
happy possessions. “ We've been looking over the splendid edition 
of the Norse Sagas there is there, and Quay is perfectly familiar 
with that and with all the other editions of the Sagas. Te 
pointed out to me the superiority of the Danish over the German 
version "—or the other way. “ But, Turopore,” said the astute 
friend, “ that doesn’t make Quay a good man.” But it did in the 
eyes of a book-lover like PeENNYPACKER. 


Peo- 


The American newspaper has been the worthy subject of eulogy 
by an enlightened solicitor for advertising. He says, in effect, that 
the New York newspaper has enormously improved, and that what 
has been called sensationalism has almost disappeared. Not to 
dwell upon any topic that may excite unpleasant or regretful con- 
templation, it may be well to say that all newspaper men, and 
many intelligent laymen, have Jong been conscious that the New 
York newspapers have long been rising to the intellectual and 
spiritual heights which many provincial newspapers, and news- 
papers of other cities, have long been conscious of occupying. As 
a matter of fact, the newspapers of this country, with some ex- 
ceptions, of course—for it is inevitable that some editors and pub- 
lishers are no better than they should be—have always been better 
than the politicians. Another fact is that almost, if not quite, 
all our gains for local good government are due to the press. 
The same>may be said of the influence of the press in securing 
good government for the country at large; while Mr. GopkIn, 
who was a war correspondent in his younger days, used to say that 
the most noteworthy resuit of the Crimean war was the modern 
war correspondent. The critic of events, the exposer of wrong 
and sham and of the bad treatment of soldiers, the discloser 
of the ineapacity of leaders of armies, the deseriber of war’s hor- 
rors—this was the war correspondent. And what of the news- 
paper's cxposition of political offenders? All this -has lain in 
the back of the heads of the men who have made newspapers. 
But there have been concessions by news-gatherers to what they 
have regarded as the publie taste, and those who try to play 
down to the crowd almost always get below its level. The episode 
seems to have passed, according to the illuminating advertising 
gentleman; but there was once a time when the news - gatherer 
was very contemptuous of the editorial page. There was once a 
managing editor of a New York newspaper who was so success- 
ful in the management of his job that he expected to succeed the 
editor-in-chief, who was one of the foremost of his class. “ And 
when I do succeed,” he nsed to say, “the first thing ('U do will 
be to kill the editorial page.” Weli, he did at last succeed, and 
the editorial page is livelier than ever. 
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WHY NOT CONQUER THE 


SOUTH 


POLE? 


A QUEST FOR THE EXPLORER. WHICH 


IS BOTH 


FEASIBLE 


AND ALLURING 


By FREDERICK A. COOK, M.D. 


Surgeon of the Belgium Antarctic Expedition, 1897-9 ; 


IIE reasonable certainty of the suecess of an expedition .to 

reach the South Pole is a strong argument for the ex- 
ploration of that great void around the under surface of 
the globe. 

No eflort to reach the southern axis has ever pushed into 
the frozen South. There have been many Antarctic expeditions, 
but none has started out\with the South Vole as a destination. 
This is in striking contrast the many ventures sent to reach the 
North Pole. The Boreal centre has managed to hold public interest ; 
the seeming hopelessness of its attainment has been a continuous 
challenge for many ages, resulting in an international race for 
the fartherest north: but the equally interesting Austral pivot has 
been curiously neglected. 

There are many reasons for this unequal drift of energy. Great 
euterprises depending upen popular acclaim for financial support 
drift with public 
opinion into narrow 


directly from the overland sea of ice which gathers about thie 
South Pole. Its face is several hundred miles wide, and its sur- 
face has been followed for three hundred miles without the noting 
of any perceptible rise or narrowing. The distance from Captain 
Seott’s farthest south, 82° 17”, to the South Pole is four hundred 
and sixty-three miles. From what we know of this glacier, and on 
account of the enormous quantities of ice which it discharges into 
the Ross Sea, it is reasonable to suppose that it must reach far 
beyond the South Pole. 

We assume, therefore, that this glacier with its known eonii- 
tions of travel will be the successful route to the South Pole. We 
are, therefore, able to caleulate with reasonable probability the 
possible conditions which will govern the undertaking. Between 
the sea and the pole lie seven hundred and fifty miles of ,on- 
tinuous land ice, covered with deep snow, somewhat crevassed, but 

with no troublesome 
irregularities. If the 


vrooves. The Antare- 
tic has never appeal- 
ed to the imagina- 
tion of explorers 
with the attractive 
force exerted by the 
frozen North. They 
conceived a_ hypo- 
thetical_ southern- 
most continent Ao 
balance the earth, 
but the idea of its 
possible utility, even 
its very existence, 
was thoroughly dis- 
pelled by the cireum- 
navigation. of Cap- 
tain James Cook, at 
a period just prior 
to our Revolution. 

Yet the South Pole 
ean and will be 
reached by the mem- 
hers of the first ex- 
pedition who really 
understand the prob- 
lem in hand and 
are prepared, 

It is no task for 
the haphazard ad- 
venturer; its ae- 
complishment — will 
require a_ thorough 
understanding of the 
polar envrronment, 
as well as peculiar 
powers of  endur- 
ance. The hardships 


trail be laid at a 
long distance from 
the side of _ the 
glacier the great 


pressure troubles 
can be avoided. The 
summer tem pera- 


tures are normally a 
few degrees below 
the freezing - point. 
The winter tempera- 
ture will probably 
indicate that, for a 
given latitude and 
altitude, this is the 
coldest spot on earth. 
Strong avinds blow 
for prolonged _pefi- 
ods, and the snow- 
fall, even in sum- 
mer, will be very 
great. The ice will 
have an impercept- 
ible movement of a 
few hundred feet per 
year. The season 
for travelling ean be 
extended much 
longer than that of 
the Arctic, because 
there is no risk from 
the ice disruption ot! 
summer. 

The quest of the 
South Pole offers 
the possibilities of 
several methods of 
attack. 


involved are greater 
than those of the 
Arctic, but there is 
an assurance of sue- 
cess over a continu. 
ous land route not 

offered by the antip- 
odal quest. 

This will best be understood by a brief critical examination of 
physical conditiens of the two polar areas. The North Pole is in 
the centre of what is believed to be a moving sea of ice, and its 
conquest is dependent on the uncertainties of drift and weather. 
Over this restless pack no advance nor return stations ean be 
established. Supplies must be moved for a campaign of four 
months. Toward the South Pole a ship ean push to 77° 30” without 
great risk. Thence the route lies over fairly smooth land ice upon 
which stations can be so selected as to make advance feasible dur- 
ing, probably, nine months of the year. The distance from the 
stated latitude to the pole is seven hundred and fifty miles, and an 
air-line course is possible. 

It is improbable that a better route will be discovered than the 
one upon whieh the British expeditions have concentrated their 
efforts. This is the one leading in from the regions south of New 
Zealand. Here the largest known glacier yields its icy output 


“ITS DISCOVERY,” SAYS DR. 


safe field in which 


Copyright by F. A. Cook 
to experiment with 


The unexplored Wonderland of the South Pole ¢ the many freak 


COOK, “ WILL PUT CONTOUR 
LINES ON THE GREATEST BLANK ON OUR CHARTS” 


machinery whieh in- 
ventors have offered 
to make arctic travel 
easy. I have not the 
slightest faith in 
any of these devices which has not been thoroughly tried out. A 
machine which does not work in New York will not do service in 
the frigid zones, and a device which does work here will have many 
chances to fail in the polar ice-fields. There is little hope for 
balloons, mainly because the summer temperatures at an altitude 
at which the balloon must move are too low, and, furthermore, tlhe 
winds are opposed to poleward movement. In my judgment, how- 
ever, the automobile can be made to do efficient work on snow, 
and the South Pole quest is a venture which offers great possibili- 
ties for ice-travel by motor. 

Just at present it is my purpose to indicate how the South Pole 
ean be reached by. good old methods of polar travel. A corps of 
eight men with supplies for two years should be put ashore near tlie 
voleanoes of Erebus and Terror. Théy should have about seventy- 
five good Eskimo dogs, and food for their sustenance for two years. 
Sledges should be built of a type to suit the particular kind of 
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- 54 ' Wild Life in “the Antarctic Fairyland,” where the Penguin is Monarch of all he Surveys 
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The forbidding Mountains of Rock and Ice over which an all-land Route to the South Pole is possible 
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The treacherous wastes of Ice which the Antarctic Explorer must traverse 


snow found on the barrier. The general food and equipment need 
not differ radically from that used in the Arctic. The boat should 
lx sent to Australia to winter, and during the following summer 
vo back to meet the explorers on their return. 

The eight men would have a busy time preparing for the coming 
winter, but some would immediately push on, trying their equip- 
ment and establishing statiog’ of food and fuel. The high westerly 
range with sharp peaks shoifld make it possible to fix the stations 
by proper observations so they could readily be found later. . Be- 
fore the fall of the curtail of the long winter night the entire 
freight for thé next season's campaign should have been advanced 
two hundred miles. 

With dawn of the first day of August the train of dog-sledges 
should be sent rapidly over the first two hundred miles, advancing 


stations from there, while the party of two or three men push 
desperately on to the Pole. If, for any reason, the task could not 
be accomplished during the first season it surely could in the 
next year. For it would be merely a matter of persistence. The 
moving pack-ice, the open water, barriers of hummocks, anid the 
impossibility of establishing stations, which have made so many 
disheartening Arctic failures, are not operative in the south-polar 
region, 

“To the South Pole, to the new fairyland of scientists!” should 
be the foreword of comifg explorers. Its discovery will put con. 
tour lines on the greatest blank on our charts. It is a reasonable 
undertaking which promises large rewards in geographical (is- 
covery. It is a problem peculiarly adapted to American dash and 
enterprise, and it should be achieved under the Stars and Stripes. 


A DISAPPEARING MONARCH 


By THOMAS SPEED MOSBY 


HEN in its resistless march to the West the tide of the 

American advance first touched the base of the Rockies, 

one hundred years ago, it met with an antagonist more 

terrible than the hordes of painted savages which then 

roamed the mountains and plains. and more forbidding 
than the storm-swept peaks and canons which seemed to frown 
upon the daring pioneer and bid him halt. It was then that the 
grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis), since called by ranchers and moun- 
taineers “ Old Ephraim,” as a tribute to his power, rose upon his 
haunches with a furious growl, and formally made known his 
presence to the world. 

For the first satisfactory account of this ferocious monarch of 
the wilderness, the mightiest beast of the Western Hemisphere, we 
are indebted to the journals of Lewis and Clark, and for more 
than fifty vears after their expedition had passed into history no 
expedition ventured into the Far West without recounting among 
its adventures some experiences, more or less harrowing, with the 
grizzly bear. 

But the grizzly has now become so rare that even his habits and 
history are frequently misstated, and by those, too, who should 
speak with authority. It is a very common supposition that he 
is an animal of seclusive and solitary nature, who wanders alone 
along the snow-line of the Sierras and the Rockies, descending only 
occasionally upon predatory visits to the valleys. But the grizzly 
is solitary only because he is now facing extermination, and he 
inhabits the snow-line because he has been driven from valley 
and plain, and there is nowhere else to go. 

It is noticeable that the early Western travellers speak of the 
grizzly as the “white bear.” It is so described by Lewis and 
Clark, and James 0. Pattie, narrating his father’s expedition in 
1824, spoke of the great number and unusual ferocity of these 
“yvreat white bears.” So great weres their numbers in that early 
day. that in a single day’s journey Pattie counted two hundred 
and twenty of them, eight of which had attacked the party and 
were killed. This was on September 15, 1824, while the party was 


passing through the territory now occupied by Chevenne County. 
Colorado. A few days later, further south, the grizzlies became 
so numerous that twenty men were required to guard the camp 
from their onslaughts each night. So much for the “ solitary” 
nature of the grizzly back in “ the twenties.” Writing of the period 
of the early “ forties,” General Fremont, in his memoirs, speaks 
of having seen great herds of these monsters feeding gregarious!) 
under the oaks of San Bernardino, in California. Such testimony 
tends to show that the great grizzly was not always the lone 
wanderer that we now know him to be, and tends to show, more 
over, that he once liked the valleys better than his present dreary 
and solitary abode. Indeed, the explorers of the West found him 
equally at home in the parched fastnesses of the Great Basin. in 
the fertile valleys or among the ice-bound peaks, whether feeding 
upon berries or bison, herbs or human tlesh, and everywhere, at al! 
times, “monarch of all he surveyed.” 

But he is passing. In the places where, seventy-five years age. 
two hundred of his powerful tribe could be counted in a «day 
journey, he is now but a tradition and a memory, and he is a lucky 
sportsman who gets one shot at a grizzly ina lifetime. Driven te 
the inaccessible retreats of the mountains, he is making his la*t 
stand- against a race which has already robbed him of those myriad 
herds of buffalo, antelope, and elk which. were once his prey. and 
from his icy summits where only the American eagle soars, !" 
solitary grandeur he looks down upon a hereditary dominion 
which is to be his no more forever. 

We have known him but a 4 te years. Was there ever % 
mighty a monarch with reign so’ brief? We cannot compute tlie 
exact rate at which he is disappearing (it is far easier to yet @ 
the mortuary statistics of his’ enemies), but, as events go. it} 
likely that there will still be tigers in India and lions in .\frica 
long after the last echo of the grizzly’s growl has died amony thie 
peaks and precipices of his mountain home. But he will ‘ie * 
he lived—die as becomes an American monarch—* the gamest of 
the game.” 
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IIE Japanese wrestler does not try to throw his man down. 

He tries to throw him out—out of a ring twelve feet in 

diameter, whose extent is marked by a thick rope of straw 

neatly cable-laid and half buried in the bare brown earth. 

And in the process of realizing his ambition the Japanese 
athlete goes through a series of acts as foreign to our accepted 
ideas of sport as his horizontal projection of the foe is different 
from our simpler plan of hurling him down. Méreover, there is a 
religious element in their sport. 

The globe-trotting Mr. Podsnap doesn’t like Japanese wrestling: 
it has in his eyes the worst fault in the world—it is un-English. 
Possibly that is why a group of Americans who visited the arena 
in Tokio a few months ago were so agreeably disappointed; for 
we had read various stolid and patronizing reports of the game, 
full of cold Podsnappery, and we started for the show sustained 
only by the resolution of the faithful traveler who will cheerfully 
die in his tracks rather than miss seeing what Murray tells him 
to see. 

There were flurries of snow in the gray air when our ’rikishas 
rattled down the gravelly drive of the Imperial Hotel (oh! how 
good it is to get out of that cold’and silent tomb!), and sped away 
across bridges of ancient, square-hewn timbers that spanned dark- 
green waters full of sampans, jogged down endless frosty avenues 
of tiny shops whose shopmen were toasting their blue wrists over 
red fingers of charcoal in hibachis, ran beside bubbly, shallow canals 
that assailed the nostrils of heaven, and so came, after nearly an 
hour’s running, to the district called—well, see guidebook for name 
of district: it’s always the same. 

From afar we could distinguish Eko-in, the historic battle- 
ground of East and West. High» above the heads of the swarthy 
little people swarming toward the arena we descried a forest of 
fluttering banners, red, white, blue, and yellow, each bearing the 
device of some wrestling clan. Seen close at hand, the outside of 
the place was as sordid and disenchanting as, say, the entrance to 
the Polo Grounds at home—a high board fence with a gate incon- 
gruously small for the crowd that was filtering through. But the 
iiltering process was managed somehow without any elbowing or 
heel-treading or adjurations to “step lively,’ and every man 
seemed to respect himself and to respect his neighbors. Curious 
Japanese custom! 

The wrestling platform was a square mound of cold earth raised 
some two feet above the ground and pounded flat and smooth. It 
was surmounted by a structure much resembling a Shinto shrine— 
four posts supporting a fluted roof surmounted by a sacred dragon. 
At each corner, with 
his back close to a 
post, sat large. 


THE NAME 
DAI-JINGU 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


small enclosures for spectators on the ground near the ring, but 
most of the seats were in bamboo-railed boxes rising up in amphi- 
theatre fashion on every side. Everybody squatted on his heels 
or sat flat on his crossed legs to see the show. They offered chairs 
to us foreigners, but we made signs to show that while we were in 
Japan we'd squat as the Japanese do. We were rewarded with 
grateful smiles and bows from some scores of Japanese gentlemen 
— had worried over the prospect of seeing nothing but our tall 
acks. 

Handy little men jog-trotted to and fro among the boxes, bear- 
ing trays on which pots of tea and small cups and sweet, thin rice 
wafers were appetizingly displayed. The spectators nibbled wafers 
and sipped the tea with loud, gurgly sounds for politeness’ sake, 
and smoked cigarettes and chatted and laughed. Suddenly all 
sounds ceased. The wrestlers were marching in. From the east 
side of the arena came ten men of the Fast; from the west side 
ten men of the West; all barefoot, and unclothed save for ceremonia! 
aprons and narrow girdles from which hung strips of reeds that 
looked mighty uncomfortable and ticklish. 

“Did you ever see such a lot of tubby athletes?” asked the 
Brunswicker, who numbers Sullivan and Ned Hanlan and Wallace 
Ross among his friends, and knows what’s what. 

“"Sh-h-h-h!” replied the New-Yorker. “ They have to carry fat. 
We Western people think an athlete is no good unless he’s lean; 
so these Orientals just naturally take the opposite view. East is 
Kast and—” 

“Oh, fudge!” cried the Brunswicker. “Call those big, stuffed 
roly-polys wrestlers? I’d like to put Tom Jenkins at them. He'd 
toss *em around like a farmer pitching hay.” 

Maybe so. Maybe not. Probably we shall never know, for it 
would not pay a Japanese champion to abandon his sure income and 
come to our country on speculation; and, of course, few Japanese 
would care to see our wrestlers do their outlandish feats if they 
should happen to go to Japan. 

Very gravely the opposing squads faced each other in the arena 
for the ceremony of Dohio ili or formal greetings. Each athlete 
pressed his left hand under his heart and flung out his right in 
friendly salutation. In principle the act was like that of our 
pugilists who shake hands before proceeding to batter. “Having by 
these gestures expressed the entire absence of ill-feeling, the 
warriors solemnly marched out of the ring. 

Now the Yobedashi .yakko, or “ calling out man,” swept grandly 
to the centre of the ring and proclaimed “ Higashi, Yamanaka; 
Nishi, Matsada.”’ Those were, indeed, all the words-t dt he uttered, 

but he dfew them out 
into a recitation that 
lasted for minutes. 


silent and solemn 
elderly man, arrayed 
in a dark kimono and 
the wisdom of all the 
ages. These four per- 
sonages, called Toshi 
yort yaku, are all ex- 
champions, mighty 
men, men of old, men 
of renown, who in 
their day and genera- 
tion had hurled many 
an antagonist into 
outer darkness. To 
see these grave old 
giants squatting 
there, all wrapped in 
voluminous skirts and 
clinging to’ tiny fold- 
ed ‘fans. did seem a 
little Iudicrous at 
first. But no one 
laughed. You could 
not contemplate their 
serene majesty and 
dare to think of 
laughing. They con- 
stituted the Court of 
Appeals of the tour- 
nament. If any. one 
disputed the umpire’s 


In the first place, he 
advanced with a very 
slow, mincing gait to 
the middle the 
ring, waving the rust- 
ling folds of his ki- 
mono with great dig- 
nity. He pointed 
with his fan to the 
East, then held the 
open fan before his 
mouth, and in a 
shrill, penetrating, 
vet quavering fal- 
setto, chanted: 

“ Hi-i-i-i-i — ga — 
shi-i-i-i-i!” 

It is sad that the 
limitations of type 
‘eannot imitate the 
wailing, the trills and 
general fioritura that 
the Yobedashi yakko 
embroidered upon the 
long-drawn word. 
And, having at last 
uttered it all, he next 
dragged out the name 
of Yamanaka, who 
was to represent Hi- 
gashi, or the Eastern 


decision these an- 
cient ores decided. 
There were a_ few 


The Ceremony of Dohio Ili, or Formal Greeting 
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provinces, in the first 
hout. Next, with 
ever-increasing gloom, 
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shrillness, and austerity, the announcer pointed to Nishi, the West, 
quavered out the word, arid spent many joyous moments in wailing 
the name of Matsada, the Western protagonist. 

“Great Seott!” the Brunswicker remarked. “ That announcer 
makes Charley Harvey and Peter Prunty sound like whispering 
children. Wouldn’t he make a hit in Madison Square Garden? 
I've never heard the wailing of a lost soul before, but I’m sure this 
is it, all right.” 

One more deliberate dignitary swam into our ken, the Sumo- 
giyéji, or umpire. His kimono was more voluminous than that of 


Yamanaka had pounced upon Matsada 


the announcer, also he carried a curved oval fan as token of his 
office. He had the detached, far-away aspect of the seer—men 
might come and men might go, but he would poise the seales of 
exact justice forever. Following the umpire’s advent, there ap- 
peared Mr. Yamanaka from the east side of the ring and Mr. 
Matsada from the west. 

Oh, how they waddled! these men—mountains. In height they 
were a trifle below six feet, but by comparison with the ordinary 
Japanese around them, each seemed like Goliath and Daniel 
Lambert rolled into one, with the Daniel Lambert element pre- 
dominant. Fat grew upon the midst of them in rolls and folds 
that bore a grotesque resemblance to the armor belt of a battle- 
ship, also it hung in collops and festoons. here and there. Their 
gait was slower than the gait of old elephants on parade. Each 
shot a glance across the ring at his adversary, a glance of defiance, 
hostility, contempt, and withering pride. Then each turned his 
hack to the enemy, faced his home province, raised his right knee 
as high as possible, pounded. it with his open hand and dashed the 
right foot down upon the ground with a loud crash—I wouldn’t be 
sure that the ground didn’t tremble. Then the left leg was 
raised up and pounded down in the same way. Next the wrestler 
squatted as close to the ground as possible, so as to stretch to the 
utmost the muscles of the legs. All this was by way of limbering 
up for the fray. 

The two monsters of adiposity turned and faced each other across 
the ring, each squatting comfortably on his heels. They clapped 
their hands three times and glared harder than before. 

“Why do they clap their hands?” I asked Martin Oishi, our 
guide, who knows everything. 

“That is old Japanese religious custom,” Oishi explained. 
“ Many years ago Dai-jingu, the Sun-Goddeéss, was insulted by her 
brother, Susa-no-o, and ran into a cave. So all the world was left 
in darkness. All the other gods and goddesses come around and 
laugh and sing and dance and clap their hands to coax her out. 
When she tried to run back, Tajikarao-no-Kami—you would call 
him * God-of-the-Strong-Hand ’—catch her and hold her. He was 
the first wrestler. So you see Dai-jingu was glad after-awhile to 
stay out of the cave, and ever since that time she has been the 
wxtdess of wrestlers. These men now clap their hands like Taji- 
karao-no-Kami to honor Dai-jingu.” 

And that was not all they did to propitiate the deity. Each 
wrestler retired to his corner and took from an earthen platter a 
pinch of sacred salt. This he strewed before him as he strolled 
ponderously into the ring, his lips busy meanwhile with a silent 
prayer to the goddess that she would guard him from broken bones. 
‘So much for ancient custom. But at the same time Yamanaka 
vlared menacingly yet with scorn at Matsada, as who should say: 
“You? I need no protection against you. I am afraid only that 
| may erunch you into pulp.” And Matsada replied with precisely 
the same sort of eye-language. 

At last the foemen came to stand, face to face. 

“Now for some roughness of the house!” cried the Brunswicker, 
all aflame. 

But it was not so. The fat giants squatted comfortably on their 
heels and glowered with added ferocity. Then each carefully pulled 
aside the ticklish strands that dangled from his girdle. 
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slowly leaned forward 


Let us call the giants by their initials. Y. 
and put down his right fist. M. put down his right fist. Y. put 
down his left fist. M. put down his left fist. Y. spread out beth 
hands, wide open, palms downward. M. did the same. 

And there they crouched, face almost touching face, eye glaring 
into eye, their gross, over-nourished bodies strained in tense atti- 
tudes that gave them grotesque resemblance to a pair of podgy 
game-cocks. Each was trying: 1, to worry his antagonist so as to 
diminish his effectiveness; 2, to be ready to spring and get his 
grip the moment the enemy moved. For it is the Law of the Game 
that both wrestlers must grasp at the same instant of time. 

Very, very slowly the heads came closer together, .the Sumo-qiydji 
mean time posing dramatically above them with uplifted warning 
fan and crying, “ Matta-matta! Matta-matta-matta!” which means 
* Wait—wait! Wait—wait—wait!” Which they did most 
obediently, for they knew that if they infringed the Law of the 
Game jn the slightest degree the umpire would punish them 
severely. And still they glared and still the suspense grew, and 
they were so wrought upon by the intense nervous effort of out- 
staring the enemy and of keeping every muscle flexed for the fate- 
ful spring that faint whirls of steam rose from their dark skins and 
great drops of moisture rolled down their fat sides. 

At last! The leap was so swift that eye could hardly follow it. 
and our first clear impression was that Yamanaka had pounced 
upon Matsada and gripped him by left wrist and right arm. Wily 
Matsada, calmly perceiving that the enemy would have an advan- 
tage, mevely braced himself against the shock and stood tast with- 
out any effort to grasp. Thereupon it was, of course, no start, ac- 
cording to the rules, and the men must begin again. But not 
without formalities. 

Matsada arose—slowly, very slowly—and glowered with pity and 
contempt upon his foe. Then he stalked out to his seconds who 
stood near his corner and haugitily accepted from one of them 
a dipper of water. With a mouthful of the water he sprayed his 
arms, then with a paper handkerchief wiped them dry. All this 
elaborate process was used to wash off the misfortune, the con. 
tamination, of his foeman’s touch. 

The same pair waddled back into the ring, again went’ through 
the complicated programme of stamping, squatting, glowering, and 
crouching. After three minutes of this they sprang upon each 
other and clutched arms. It seemed impossible that these human 
balloons could so imitate the darting of the hawk; yet so they did, 
and we foreigners derived new ideas as to the agility of the 


adipose. Gradually Matsada pushed Yamanaka close to the edge 
of the ring. 
“Nokota! Nokota! Nokota!” the umpire eried, yhich means 


“ You're near the rope! Don’t step over it!” 
The giants heaved and tugged harder than ever. The mighty 
muscles flexed and contorted so that they surged up under the fat 


as a groundswell billows under the ripples of a summer sea. For 
a few moments Yamanaka managed to hold Fate at bay. Then 


Matsada put all his power in a mighty lift and hurl, and the 
bulbous careass of the enemy flew through the air and rolled inert 
upon the outer ground. All Nishi smiled. 

We saw a dozen matches during the afternoon. The best of all 
was when stubby little Tamatsubaki, of Higashi, overthrew Komaga- 
take, of Nishi, a giant of more than six feet in height, with a 


The Sumo-giyoji posing dramatically 


remarkable hip-lock. Men had bet three to one on the giant (the 
Japanese are inveterate bettors), and the little man saved himself 
at the very last moment by wonderful dexterity. He used a classic 
trick that had not been seen in the wrestling ring for twenty 
ears. 

. The men of Higashi clapped their hands and yelled their joy. 
Oh, yes, they yelled and laughed uproariously. No one denies that 
the Japanese are a stoic race; but sporting blood is thicker than 
water and will not be denied. 
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THE ETERNAL SUBJECT 


SOME EFFECTIVE EXHIBITS AT THE FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN rec 
WATER-COLOR SOCIETY, NOW ON VIEW AT THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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OUR WONDERFUL NEW MARKET— 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


URING the past twelve months the keen business eye of our 
manufacturing interests has been focussed upon a certain 
narrow strip of land separating the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico in about the ninth degree 
of latitude. 

This strip of land, in width not more than half of an ordinary 
working division on an American railway, presents one of the most 
stupendous ;markets for the sale of. crude and manufactured ma- 
terial known to history. It is the site of an undertaking which 
bankrupted the moral credit of one great nation, caused a most 
spectacular revolution, and 
of the most 


spend are bought and consumed, and the sum total of these 
expenditures must be added to the amount bought direct by the 
Panama Canal Commission for use in constructing the waterway. 
As an earnest of what is being required now and will be re- 
quired in the future we can briefly review the work already accom- 
plished. 
Thirty-two million dollars have been spent in preliminary work 
by the commission. Of this amount about $4,500,000 have been 
expended in government and sanitation; about $7,000,000 in con- 
struction of quarters and other buildings, docks, wharves, railway 
enlargement, waterworks, and 
sewers in the zone, and in 


now forms one 
important political problems engineering work; about $12,- 
before: the American people. 000 000 in permanent plant ; 
It is of interest, UNITED STATES.OF AMERICA over $4,500,000 in miscel- 
i les; and more than $1,500,- 
is being expe d her Se ‘ sewers’ and waterworks, and 
for -manufactured material for street paving and im- 
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erning the purchase of this bent bo way material, explosives, 
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bers of the engineering corps with a demand for millions 
of the army. The amount of _ ‘ > | of barrels of cement and for 
material required will remain | | an innumerable quantity of 
the same, and it will be - other manufactured products. 
purchased in this country And, to put it briefly, will fal- 
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acturer who is not direct! way i reparation for its 
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Isthmus of Panama; and this It is manifestly impossible 
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or lesser degree to every wage- material which is now being 
purchased, and which will be 


earner in the United States. 
It is not claiming too much 
to suy that the whole coun- 
try will be benefited, not only 
through the sale of products 
usel in building the great 
Waterway, but also through 
the increased trade connections with the enterprising and rapidly 
growing countries on the west coast of South and Central America. 

lle cost of the Panama Canal has been variously estimated at 
the amount appropriated by Congress, $180,000,000 (including 
$40.100,000 paid to the new Panama Canal Company of France, and 
$10,000,000 paid to the Republic of Panama) and at the sum 
gencrally conceded by engineers, at least $250,000,000. Of this 
enormous amount at least one-half, or $125,000,000, will be expended 
for manufactured products purchased in the United States. 

lhis, it should be understood, is the direct purchase. It does not 
represent the actual total amount. An enormous sum is being paid 
for labor. For instance, the number of employees now at work 
excel 20,000, representing an average daily pay-roll of at least 
—, or one and one-half million dollars each month of the 
vear. 

An industrial army of twenty thousand workers is a force of 
consumers worth considering. This army is like a small city and 
requires all that a citv—a modern American community—would 
require. «Food products, clothing, books, articles for amusement, 
the thousand and one things demanded by people with money to 


A few Needs of Panama’s 20,000 Consumers 


FACSIMILE OF ONE OF THE MANY OFFICIAL REQUISITIONS SENT TO THE 
GENERAL PURCHASING OFFICER AT WASHINGTON FROM THE ISTHMUS 
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bought during the next eight 
or ten years. 


The railway enlargement 
alone calls for millions of 
dollars’ worth of steel rails, 


splice-bars, tie-plates, track- 
bolts, spikes, locomotives, passenger-coaches, box-cars, gondolds, 
signal-apparatus, turn-tables, railway-tools, machinery of various 
classes, railroad-ties, track-tools, lanterns, and spare parts. almast 
without limit. 

A fair working idea of the great variety of articles required by 
the Commission can be obtained by scrutinizing a single requisitipn 
recently received from the Isthmus. The list calls for the following 
items: 

Dump-car doors, bending-rolls, flanging-clamps, blasting-material, 
valves, shdvels, ratchet-drills, jacks, vises, differential blocks, solder- 
ing-coppers, mule-shoes, nails, coal-baskets, fire-extinguishefs, 
fumigating-pots, wire-rope, and clips, hose-clamps, lag-screws, lamip- 
chimneys, cotton-waste, candles, hose, barbers’ supplies, mattirig, 
beds, mattresses, desks, filing-cabinets, office supplies, thread, stepl- 
tape, paints, varnish, shellac, turpentine, oils, kerosene, alcohol, 
putty, graphite, claw-bars, lining-bars, shackle-bars, .bush-seythes, 
cant-hooks, rail-tongs. hat and coat racks, and kerosene oil. 

The articles mentioned in this single requisition appeal direct to 
more than twenty different classes of manufacturers, such as 
manufacturers of railway supplies, car-factories, tube-works, 
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manufacturers of tools, blacksmith supplies, rope-works, cotton- 
mills, manufacturers of barbers’ supplies, paint and varnish works, 
oil-refineries, manufacturers of tools, glass-works, spirit-refineries, 
manufacturers of oflice-supplies, nail-works, makers of high ex- 
plosives, and manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

The quantities required by this requisition are worthy the atten- 
tion of any manufacturer or dealer. For instance, it calls for 
more than 800 tons of dynamite; 20,000 gallons of red oxide roofing 
paint; 250 tons of white lead in oil; 300,000 pounds of black 
powder; 150,000 hewn railroad cross-ties; 4000 mule-shoes; 1000 
single beds with springs. and 1500 single mattresses; 20,000 gal- 
lons kerosene; 4000 feet of steel-rope, ‘and 350 pounds of rubber- 
bands. 

This, mind you, is not a requisition for a year’s supply, but one 
selected at haphazard from several received by each steamer from 
the isthmus, that is, about every six days. It shows very clearly to 
the trade the enormous demand for manufactured articles created 
by the building of the Panama Canal. 

Of equal interest is the policy adopted by the commission of 
purchasing practically everything in the United States. This 
policy was fully described by Theodore P. Shonts while acting as 
chairman of the Commission. His words, approved by President 
Roosevelt, were as follows: 

“In accordance with our policy of buying in the cheapest 
markets, we have bought chiefly in the United States because its 
markets, in the main, are the cheapest in the world for the products 
that we need in this work. The American laborer is the highest- 
priced in the world, but we can buy the results of his work more 
cheaply here than material abroad, because of his superior skill, 
and because of the intelligent interest which he, as an American 
citizen, takes in his work. 

“While buying our supplies in the United States we have seen 
to it that the entire country should be admitted on equal terms to 
the competition for furnishing them. Our theory is that since the 
American people are to defray the cost of building the canal, thé 
whole American people should be treated alike in the opportunity to 
derive legitimate industrial and commercial profit from the outlay 
for construction. One of the first actions of the present Commis- 
sion after taking office was the adoption of a policy designed to 
place all manufacturers and producers in all parts of the country 
on equal terms in regard to shipment of goods to the isthmus.” 

This quotation from the chairman’s official report contains two 
points of vital importance to American manufacturers of material 
utilized at Panama. In the first place, it means emphatically that 
more than one hundred million dollars’ worth of material will be 
bought, not from Great Britain and Germany, our great trade rivals, 
but from our own people. 

The Panama Railroad Steamship line, owned by the government, 
has been separated from the Panama Railroad, also owned by the 
yovernment, and the steamship line has been thrown open to all 
railway connections at New York, on agreed percentage divisions. 

The commission gives all its direct-rail connections at New York, 
as well as all others, the privilege to maké rates from all producing 
territory clear through to-Colon. Under this policy the manu- 
facturer situated on the line of a railroad leading to New York has 
no advantage whatever over the one situated on lines of railway 
running to Gulf ports. Each can arrange for his own rates straight 
through to Colon. 

To return to the question of demand. It has been estimated that 
not one-twentieth of the actual work of construction has been 
completed. This means that more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
total amount of material is yet to be purchased. This stupendous 
amount must of necessity be bought in quantities divided among 
the eight or ten years’ time necessary to complete the canal for 
two reasons. First, because Congress will not make a lump appro- 
priation covering the entire amount; and second, because of a 
lack of facilities at the isthmus and a reluctance on the part of the 
engineers in charge to order in large quantities. 

Therefore, no manufacturer can say that the market is covered 
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simply because the canal has been building for several years. Nor 
can individual manufacturers say that the opportunity to secure a 
share of this fine market is limited to a favored few. 

There is no favoritism, no eifort to restrict the fiell, no desire on 
the part of the government or its direct representatives in the work, 
the members of the commission, to discriminate in any way be- 
tween any clique of contractors, or trusts, or individual manu- 
facturers. 

All that is necessary in selling goods to the canal is to produce 
the right quality and kind of material, to sell it at the right price, 
and to know how to bid. It is presumed that no American manu- 
facturer would, under the circumstances, attempt to unload in- 
ferior material upon the commission. At least he would not try 
it a second time. 

And it is also presumed that our manufacturers know their busi- 
ness sufficiently well to make goods capable of being sold at the right 
price, which after all is the market price. Acknowledging these 
conditions to be true, we find only one thing remaining—to know 
how to sell goods to the canal. 

This information can be secured in minute detail from the office 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission at Washington simply by writing 
for it. It may not be amiss, however, to give here a general de- 
scription of the procedure. 

In the first place, all articles. are ordered from the isthmus 
through the chief of division of material and supplies in the form 
of requisitions which are received by the purchasing agent at Wash- 
ington, and acted upon without delay: A circular inviting bids is 
prepared and distributed throughout the country. Requirements 
are also advertised in the newspapers of the principal cities, in- 
cluding trade papers, and in the United States government adver- 
tiser, published at Washington. 

The purchasing department, it is well to understand, does not 
depend much upon these advertisements. ‘There is kept in the 
office of the department a mailing list of manufacturers and 
dealers, and circulars are sent to the list as soon as issued. The 
department earnestly requests manufacturers of every class to send 
their business cards to be filed. Circulars can always be obtained 
from Mr. D. W. Ross, General Purchasing Officer, Isthmian Canal 
Affairs, Washington, District of Columbia, or from the oflices of 
the assistant purchasing agents at New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, or Tacoma. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, must be sent to the office of the 
commission in Washington on the date specified in the circular. 


Bids in the amount of $1000 or over must be accompanied by a bond— 


in good security in a form specially provided, or by certified check 
on, or certificate of deposit in, a bank or trust company of the 
United States, in an amount not less than fifteen per cent. of the 
bid. 

Preliminary inspection of material will be made at the point of 
manufacture or purchase, to determine whether material meets the 
requirements set forth in the specifications, and final inspection 
will be made on the isthmus. 

All material must be securely packed for ocean shipment and de- 
livered at shipper’s risk, freight prepaid, and free of all charges, 
on dock at Colon (Atlantic port) or La Boca (Pacific port), 
Isthmus of Panama. Full details as to shipment regulations can be 
obtained from the purchasing agent, and should be followed to the 
letter. 

The following steamship lines have regular sailings from ports 
in the United States to the isthmus: 

Panama Railroad Steamship line, Hamburg-American line, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company from New York; United Fruit Com- 
pany from New Orleans, and the, Pacitic Mail Company from San 
Francisco. The larger part of the materials purchased, however, 
go to the isthmus in cargo lots by tramp steamers. 

The Panama Canal is the most stupendous undertaking in the 
world’s history. It offers unlimited opportunities to the manu- 
facturers and contractors of the United States, and it would seem 
“ good business ” to seize this chance without delay. 


PASI,| PRESENT, AND FUTURE? 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Ruled country- -side and town, 
And in their hands held mortal fate 
As light as eider-down; 

Could decorate their garden trees 

With bodies of their enemies, 
A-swinging all day long, 

If any one should ask them why. 

They raised their eyes and made reply: 
“The King can do no wrong.” 


ancient days, when great 


When Abdul in his palace bright, 
Down by the Bosporus, 
Decides that ‘some rebellious wight 
Is making too much fuss, 
He ties a cannon-ball to him, 
And drops him in the waters grim, 
A-skewered on a prong: 
And when somebody asks him why, 
He merely winks his other eve— 


“The Sultan can’t do wrong!” 


When in the Afric forest” deep, 
Where rules the mighty Jow, 
The jungle of the jungle steep, 
Some savage makes a row, 
They boil him well, despite his groans, 
And eat his flesh, and pick his bones, 
Served hot to the bong-tong; 
And when somebody passing by 
Protests, the loyal subjeets cry: 
“The Jow can do ne wrong!” 


And stil) to-day in this our land, 
Where folks are civilized, 
And every one, on every hand, 
Is freely criticised, 
When critics dare say what they’ve felt 
About the deeds of Xxxxxxxxx— 
If these be weak or strong— 
Ten thousand injured voices rise, 


And rend the welkin with their eries: 
tes!” 
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Mr. Taft watching an Infantry : | The native Regiment won much 
Drill at El Morro, San Juan | | Praise from the Secretary 


Mr. Taft, accompanied by Colonel Bailey (on his Right) and Mr. Taft’s triumphant Entry into San Juan under Escort 
Commodore Rohrer (on his Left) at the Naval Station, San Juan of the Porto Rico Regiment commanded by Colonel Bailey 
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THE CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL 


DURING SECRETARY TAFT’S RECENT CALL AT PORTO RICO, IN THE COURSE OF HIS TERRITORIAL TRAVELS, HE TOOK AN 
AUTOMOBILE TRIP ACROSS THE ISLAND AND WITNESSED THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW GOVERNOR, REGIS H. POST 
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HISKERS need no apology. They can fend for them- 
selves. It is only when they are maliciously and wil- 
fully attacked, as in a recent issue of this journal, that 
a lover of justice, with malice toward none and 
charity to all, feels irresistibly impelled to speak up 

in their behalf. It is, therefore, with the fullest reliance upon the 

indulgence of the editor, the fairness of the readers, and the recti- 
tude of the sacred cause of whiskers that I indite a few words in 
response to the screed abusing them, which doubtless was inspired 

by the attempt of Assemblyman Cornish to cause the adoption of a 

law in New Jersey taxing whiskers. 

As to the Cornish bill itself 1 need say nothing. If any such 
statute were enacted no one should obey it by payment of so much 
as one penny of whisker-tax; fof it is self-evident that a tax on 
whiskers is unconstitutional. As well attempt to tax a man for 
having a fine chest, a well-turned Ieg, big biceps, broad shoulders, or 
any other attribute ‘of manly beauty. No, no; whiskers are 
indigenous to man and therefore untaxable, as the Court has held. 
(See Commoniealth vs. Hassenpfeffer, 2323 PENN., People vs. Van- 
denbusch, 41,144 N. J.). Moreover, the law prohibits any cruel and 
unusual punishment as unconstititijnal; and surely it is both 
cruel and unusual punishment eitherJto tax a man’s whiskers, or, 
by taxation, to force him to shedrthem off. 

But it is not against the ill-judged pleasantry of the legislator 
that my rightecus wrath arises. Rather is it against the vitriolic, 

prejudiced, ill - considered 

abuse uttered by your recent 
contributor, whose thin dis- 

guise of alleged humor I 

shall quickly tear to tatters 

and reveal him in_ his 
ghastly colors as an arch- 
enemy of whiskers. What? 

Is our great volume of pub- 

lic thought to be moulded 

by mere beardless boys? 

Never! Perish the thought! 

Let them go tarry at 

Jericho. 

My invidious friend 
characterizes whiskers as 
microbe-carriers, as if that 
were a sufficient reason for 

their effacement. say 

without fear of contradic- 

tion that they don’t carry 
any more microbes to the 
square inch than many 
other growths usually held 
innocuous. whiskers 
convey microbes, forsooth? 
Then how about men’s eye- 
brows, or the hair on their 
heads? And.what shall we 
do with woman’s crowning 
glory? Or with fur- 
jackets, or coats? Or with 
our ordinary woollen gar- 
ments? Nay, since microbes 
infest our own surfaces, our 


BY HENRY UNDERWOOD DW. 


* DW, DEFENDER OF THE WHISKER. 


money, even the air we breathe, shall we go about skinless, money- 
less, airless? Let us hear no more, pray, about the microbie 
qualities of the whisker. 

Whiskers are hygienic. They have a distinct therapeutic value 
in the prevention of coughs, colds, bronchitis, tonsilitis, and all 
diseases of the throat and chest. The County Antrim Life-buoys 
which your would-be humorous contributor so glibly attacks with 
his halting wit are veritable life-buoys wherever found. I have 
seen them sprouting from and wrapped around the throats of 
men distinguished in medicine, at the bar, on the bench, in finance, 
and in agriculture. And not once have I detected symptoms of 
laryngeal or thoracic disorder in any wearer of the life-buoy. This 
form of whisker is excelled in hygienic value only by No. 2 Red 
Wintergrown Jerseywhiskers. 

As for Hackensack Tufts, I see no reason for sneering. The 
Tufts have abundant reason 
for being. You will note 
that the poet Pastor sings: 


* And he went back to the 
town of Hackensack 
With a little bunch of whis- 
kers on his chin.” 


Of course he went back. 
The Hackensack Tuft 
longs at Hackensack. It al- 
ways heads for home. I 
have no doubt that, as soon 
as Mr. Pastor’s suburbanite 
got. through the pleasant 
divertisement of being 
robbed along the Bowery, 
his whiskers took him home. 
That’s what they are for. 
I'll bet a cooky that when 
the conductor on the New 
York and New Jersey Rail- 
road found that the penni- 
less but genially befuddled 
citizen wore a Hackensack 
Tuft he carried him free and 
earefully put him down on 
his native heath. I violate 
no confidence when I state that the Tuft is a valid pass, honored 
on all roads running into Hackensack. 

And what, pray, would become of Art without whiskers? Take 
Bernard Shaw. If you cut off the whiskers, what would be left! 
A mere trace of gas and hot air. 

I scorn to take serious notice of the gratuitous fling to the effect 
that bands of whiskerites at Pompton, Musconetcong, etc.. have 
sworn a horrid oath to braid their whiskers into lariats wherewith 
to lynch their persecutors. That is bosh, of course. And by Wa) 
of rebuke let me cite an example of the humane, courageous. all 
altruistic tendencies of the’ bewhiskered which occurred in ov! 
burgh no longer ago than Wednesday of last week: Willie Char!to”. 
a husky lad of sixteen, capsized his canoe and was in great dange’ 
of drowning in the Hackensack River. His cries were heard by “ 
genial townsman, Mr. Teunis G. Van Linkenfeldt. 
moment’s delay, Mr. Van Linkenfeldt uncoiled his long, simu 
whiskers (Genuine No. 2 Red Wintergrown, Jerseywhiske'>), and 


As a defence against the blackjack 
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win's empty overcoat, An- 
gelina sighs at the end of 


the delightful dinner in 
their rose-bowered cottage 


nest at Chestnuthurst, N. J. 
“ she cries. 
“Only our fourth anniver- 
sary, Edwin, and you have 
quite forgotten. Ah me!” 
‘Say not se, darling,” re- 
Edwin, fondly, the 
fove-light beaming in his 


Hurled them out athwart the raging flood so that the coil settled around the shoulders of the helpless lad 


with the skill grown of long practice hurled them out athwart the 
raging flood so that the coil settled around the shoulders of the 
helpless lad. Imagine the joy that thrilled Mr. Van Linkenfeldt’s 
manly bosom as he hauled the boy ashore amid the plaudits of the 
multitude, carried him to the arms of his weeping mother, and, 
in response to loud cries of “ Speech! speech!” modestly shook his 
head, not only in negation, but to dry his whiskers, which he then 
replaced neatly in their whisker-bag! 

Where would our smirking, smooth-faced whiskers-libeller have 
appeared in this crisis? Shrieking for help, probably; or, at best, 
plunging into the icy stream in a futile attempt at rescue, so that 
two lives would have been lost instead of one. Credit where credit 
is due. Long live Mr. Van Linkenfeldt, and may he never wear less 
than fifty yards of whiskers! 

But it is not to the fortuitous use of whiskers as humane 
apparatus that I would address myself. Let us consider, rather, 
the true value of the every-day, common or garden whisker. The 
virtues of the County Antrim Life-buoy I have already celebrated. 
The Vandyke beard is a splendid adjunct. No man can succeed 
in Art or be a high-minded hero of fiction unless-he wears this 
form of whiskers. Also, thick-whiskered upholstery on the points 
of the jaws must be worn, willy-nilly, by New-Yorkers and Chi- 
cagoans this year as a defence against the bludgeons and _ black- 
jacks of the abounding highwaymen, hold-up artists, strong-arm 
men, razoo kids, et id genus omne, now rampant in those cities. 
It was well said by Horace that he who bears proper whiskers on 
his jaws may laugh at the buffets of fortune— 

Whiskerores in facibus 

Ad Fortunam ridit! 

And then there is the utilitarian side. We all know how prone 
commuters are to forget the bundles they have accumulated on the 
way home. Even now on the D., L. & W. and many other suburban 
roads thousands of passengers are humiliated every evening by the 
hoarse voice of the brake- 


man crying: “ Netcong! 
Netcong! Don’t forget 


your parcels!” 

Hew easily all this can 
be avoided by the proper 
growth and training of 
Whiskers! The suburbanite 
can wear them woven into 
cute little pockets that will 
carry small change and rail- 
real tickets as well as 
purchases from the drug- 
cist, optician, jeweller, ete. 
The longer strands can be 
braided into stout . lines, 
upon which the superwhis- 
kerman can make fast the 
larger packages he may be 


carrving home. Then, 
Whether he go sprinting 
wild-eved down Barclay 
“treet to eateh the 5:58 


hoat or leap suddenly from 
his car seat. at the call of 
his familiar home station, 
the full-rigged commuter 
Will lose none of his precious 
freight. What worry, what 
profanity, what frantic tele- 
graphing, what confused ex- 
Planations to anxious and 
reproachiful wives. will be 
saved by this simple but not 
unlovely device! 


Consider, too, the ro- 
‘ide. Having care- 
ully rcconnditred her Ed- 
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fine eyes, as he deftly ex- 
plores a pocket hidden in 
the umbrageous boscage of 
his glossy, blue-black com- 
muter-whiskers. “I have 
not forgotten. I have a sur- 


prise for you. Look, 
darling, look!” 

And with these tender 
words he draws forth a 
beautiful, highly trained 
and sweet-voiced canary- 


he has hitherto 
concealed in hig 


bird which 
carefully 


whiskers. The little 
feathered songster blinks 


sleepily for a few moments, 
yawns, \wakes up, trills, and carols forth a grand, sweet song. 
With a cry of jey, of repentance for having even for one mo- 
ment doubted“yer Edwin’s affection, Angelina throws herself upon 
his— 

Qh, reader, 
happiness! 

It is one of the most disquieting signs of the times that a wofrld- 
wide conspiracy against whiskers is on foot. Let it be the duty 
of us who realize the sterling virtues of the whisker to check this 
treasonable revolt. I have read with horror in the daily press that, 
beginning on May 1, all conductors on the Burlington Railroad 
system must be clean shaven. Surely no patriot will tolerate this 
outrage. 

Even now the waiters in all the hotels and restaurants in Paris 
are on strike—noble heroes!—in order to reassert and vindicate 
the sacred right of man to wear whiskers. My hand trembles with 
pride while 1 write that these brave souls have refused with scorn 
the offers of the ignoble proprietors to bribe them with higher 
pay if they will but wear clean faces; What heart can fail to 
throb at the heroic reply of these, martyrs? 

“Keep your paltry gold,” they have cried. “We will live 
poorly, starve if necessary, rather than lose one millimetre of 
whisker!” 

All in vain did the treacherous Parisians persuade the in- 
genuous Paul Adam to publish two columns of whisker-attack. He 
says forsooth that the smooth-shaven face of ancient Rome is be- 
coming prevalent in America. 

Is it, forsooth? Then let Americans tremble. For when the 
Romans became smooth shaven they decayed, degenerated, vanished 
from the face of the earth. For, as the poet truly says, it was 
whiskers that were 

“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


et us leave them in their perfect, whiskerfied 


With these tender words he draws forth a beautiful, highly trained and sweet- 
voiced canary-bird, which he has hitherto carefully concealed in his whiskers 
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ENGLAND’S 


IDEALS OF EMPIRE 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Lonpon, April 6, 1907. 
VER here we are all talking Empire. The Colonial Pre- 
miers have begun to arrive, and by the time this letter 
reaches you the great Imperial Conference will have as- 
sembled. There is not quite the same interest in it as 
there was in 1902 and in 1897. The Boer war and the 
coronation lent to ihe conference of 1902 an extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, and 1897 was the year of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee, 
when also the tides of patriotic emotion ran flood-high. To-day 
public affairs are placid, and the nation is inclined to be domestic 
rather than imperial. This is not at.all-a bad thing. These quin- 
quennial conferences ought to stand on their own merits, and be 
independent of adventitious excitements. To a large extent this 
one does so stand, and there is not the least reason to think that 
it will be therefore less productive than its predecessors. If the 
pepular interest in its discussions is less delirious than five or 
ten years ago, it-must not be assumed that it is non-existent. On 
the contrary, it is: very much alive and operative. The average 
Englishman's conception of the Empire does not go very far be- 
yond a vague pride of ownership, but that pride of ownership 
is suflicient to make him genuinely imperial. There is a quite 
distinct consciousness in all classes of society that these gather- 
ings of the leaders of the self-governing sister nations for con- 
sultation under the family rooftree are a spectacle unparalleled 
in history. If the knowledge of the precise problems they meet 
to deal with is capricious and slight, al] Englishmen are at any 
rate at one in recognizing their transcendent importance; all 
feel that there is no such question in the whole sphere of British 
politics as this of drawing tighter the bonds of Empire; all agree 
that imperial consolidation is the master-issue before the British 
peoples. Lord Milner has aptly enough defined the scope of that 
issue. “It is. I take it, nothing less than this: that the several 
states of the Empire, however independent in their local affairs, 
however dissimilar in some of, their institutions, should yet con- 
stitute, for certain purposes. one. body politic; that, in their rela- 
tions to the rest of the world, they should appear and be a single 
pewer, speaking with one voice, acting and ranking as one great 
unit in the society of states.” 7 
This unquestionably is the ideal to which the Empire is slowly, 
cumbrously moving. But the path is sown with obstacles, and 
there are even aspects in which one would hesitate to say that 
the impulse towards federation is stronger than the impulse 
towards separation. At present the British Empire is little more 
than a glittering abstraction. Parts of it correspond to the old 
Roman idea of a great central state, ruling with absolute, if be- 
nignant, despotism a vast number of varied and seattered de- 
pendencies. Other parts of it. and these the most vital to the 
future of the race, correspond to nothing that has ever existed. 
If vou look solely at the relations that obgiin between Great 


Britain and India, for’ example, or the Malay States or almost. 


any of the Crown Colonies, you feel yourself in the presence of 
an organized system. But if vou look’ at the relations that ob- 
tain between Great Britain and Canada or Australia or South 
Africa or New Zealand, you feel yourself in the presence of no 
system at all. The Empire in this latter aspect presents itself 
as a haphazard congeries of states, three-quarters independent, 
and linked neither to one another nor to the mother-land by any 
but the most casual and decorative bonds. There is, indeed, the 
silken thread of the ‘erown running through them all. But there 
is no unity of defence. no policy of commercial preference, no 
machinery for cooperative aetion, no visible organie unity. It 
is an Empire in feeling perhaps, but not in fact. The self-govern- 
ing colonies tax British goods as they tax the goods of foreigners. 
Great Britain shoulders almost-the whole burden of colonial de- 
fence. The relations between the autonomous and the despotically 
governed portions of the Empire are guided by no settled principle 
of deference to imperial interests. South Africa resents the 
presence of Indians, Australia excludes the Japanese, without a 
thought of how such action may affect the wider issues of imperial 
policy. The British Empire, in short, is a fabric susceptible to 
no analogy. Among all the political phenomena that the world 
has yet witnessed it is unique: unique in its anomalies, its con- 
tradictions. its innumerable confusions, its sense of an underly- 
ing sentiment of unity not yet expressed, perhaps inexpressible, 
in formal arrangements and tangible bonds. 

One of the great difliculties in giving to the Empire a co- 
herence and symmetry and effectiveness it does not now possess 
is that the last thing the colonies desire is any multiplication 
of official ties. British imperial history is one long surrender of 
such ties, a continuous progress towards freedom from the inter- 
ference of Downing Street and the Colonial Office. No colonial 
statesman would now have it otherwise, any more than he would 
consent to have his tariff dictated by the British Treasury or his 
unoccupied lands handed over to the crown. All direct profit 
from. and all direct control over, her colonies Great Britain has 
long ago relinquished, and the result is a relationship which, how- 
ever offensive to the mathematicians of politics, has this grand 
virtue—it has made for loyalty and content: it has diminished, 
almost eliminated, the chance of serious friction: it has estab- 
lished a progressive ratio between the devotion of the colonies to 
England and England’s non-interference in colonial affairs. And 
as the colonies develop and prosper, come to “ feel their oats,” 
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and to evolve a national consciousness and a national tradi‘ ion 
of their own, their feeling of dependence upon Great Britain 
dwindles and their determination to carve out their future in 
their own way becomes all the more firmly fixed. These are de. 
velopments that, I think, make a final end of the old idea of call. 
ing in the representative principle as a solution of the proljem 
of empire. The notion of an imperial council, a sort of Parliament 
of the Empire, is now thoroughly exploded. 

There are, however, many other roads to federation besides this 
one of politics. There is, for instance, the road of trade. Follow 
that road a certain distance and you find it forking off into tliree 
pathways. One points to an imperial Zollverein, such as evists 
in Germany and the United States—an arrangement, that i to 
say, by which all the constituent parts of the Empire shall enjoy 
unrestricted free trade among themselves, and impose a uniform 
tariff on foreign goods and products. The second pathway points 
to an imperial customs union, each member of which shall have 
free trade with all the others, and at the same time be at liberty 
to fix what tariff it pleases on foreign imports. Both these path- 
Ways are now practically deserted, and for the same reason: the 
colonies cannot afford to have their nascent manufactures nipped 
by the unrestricted competition of British goods, and England 
cannot afford to imperil her vast foreign trade by adopting pro- 
tection. There remains the pathway, for an advance along which 
Mr. Chamberlain has so eloquently and boldly pleaded, of imperial 
preference—a series of reciprocal arrangements by which British 
manufactures would enter the colonial market, and colonial prod- 
ucts and raw material would enter the British market, at prefer- 
ential rates. England, at the election of fifteen months ayo, re- 
jected that policy, and so long as the present government lasts 
it may be considered out of court. It was rejected because its 
all-round application would mean not only a tax on meat and 
corn, but the resurrection in these islands of the protection sys- 
tem. Kut it is quite possible that even under this free - trade 
ministry a tentative step may be taken which secures a_ small 
measure of colonial preference without involving protection. Tea, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, and wine all pay duties 
at this moment on entering the British market. None of them 
is produced, except in’ very inconsiderable quantities,. in (ireat 
Britain; all of them are produced somewhere or other in_ the 
British Empire. On these articles colonial preference could be 
arranged without imposing any fresh burden on the taxpayers, 
and without introducing any element of protection. . 

Apart from commerce, the most hopeful stepping-stone to im- 
perial federation is.uthat of defence. A South-African statesman 
long ago suggested that the United Kingdom and all the colonies 
should agree to impose a tax of, if I remember rightly, two per 
cent. ad valorem on foreign goods entering their markets, and 
that the proceeds of this tax should go to a common fund for 
purposes of armament. The object he aimed at is not likely to 
be attained by the precise methods he proposed, but I think it 
is a pretty fair assumption that before very long the naval and 
military power of the Empire will be organized on some common 
basis: The British War Office and the British Admiralty are.the 
chief obstacles at present to the realization of that aim. They 
want to peg the colonies down to definite promises of so many 
ships, guns, and men. That is the wrong principle altogether. 
The right principle is to encourage the colonies to raise forces. 
to organize and arm them in uniformity with British troops, but 
at the same time to leave them untrammelled as to numbers, dis 
position, and employment. 

There are many other ways in which the unity of the Empire 
may be encouraged without being unduly forced. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
for instance, grasped the importance of making England thi edv- 
cational centre of the Empire. His work might well be amplified 
by the establishment of postgraduate courses at Oxford and Cam 
bridge that would make it unnecessary for colonial students to 
complete their education at Continental or American universities. 
Much, too, might be done for the organized provision of informa- 
tion as to markets, commodities, and modes of manufacture 
throughout the Empire. Commercial legislation, patents, copy 
right, trade-marks, naturalization, the appointment and activ 
ties of consuls, post and cable service and communications. ship 
ping dues, the currency, weights and measures, and emigration 
are all matters susceptible to a more or less uniform treatment. 
One proposal has been made that seems particularly worth while 
—that the examinations for the Indian civil service should be 
held simultaneously in ‘the colonial capitals as well as in Lom 
don, so that the whole Empire might. feel itself equally intereste! 
and participating in the government of the great dependency. 
some of these matters, perhaps on many of them, the approacl 
ing conference will undoubtedly leave its mark. But I imagine 
its most fruitful work will prove to be the constitution of a sort 
of imperial intelligence bureau to study and collect informatio 
on the various problems with which future conferences will he 
concerned. At present, as has been pointed out, a question * 
taken up and more or less discussed at one conference. thet 
slumbers for five years, is ventilated at a second conference’. and 
slumbers again. In the absence of permanent machinery f 
working out the details of the problems discussed by tli ol 
ference, there is danger of the conference itself relapsing into 4 
mere debating society. 
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CAINA 


By COUNT OKUMA 


HE coming of China to her own—and this is the conviction 
| have held for many a year—is the foundation of perma- 
nent peace for the Far Kast; it is the key to all the black 
problems which we of the East are heir’ to. As long 
as she is in the Sheol of trouble, busy in paying in- 

demnity (which she ought to receive instead of pay), or watching 
international robbers loading themselves with valuable concessions, 
the peace of the Far East is a sleeping voleano. One can never 
be sure of the morrow. For thirty years | have watched China; 
she has always commanded my liveliest enthusiasm. Upon her 
awakening. upon the coming of the New China, 1 have always put 
my trust. Wedded to this view, I could not have been indifferent to 
her if I tried. 

| was happy to see, many years ago, that the world in general, 
and the students and statesmen of our country in particular, did 
not allow me to have the sole monopoly in my interest in China. 
Opinions on the future and fate of China were then, as now, as 
many as the number of books published upon the theme. One or 
two of them were masterly, far-sighted, praphetic; a number of 
them were curious: and a vast majority of them asinine and 
utterly erroneous. Time was when dreamers of heated dreams 
placed an excessive confidence in the power and _ possibility of 
China; the trouble is the facile way these dreamers have in en- 
tombing their great hopes in despair. Reaction came; everybody 
said that China is the Sick Man of the East. We came to hear 
of the partition of the Chinese Empire. I can assure you that it 
was not whispered in a subdued voice; unlike the early days of 
Christian maftyrs, this cheerful gospel was not preached in cata- 
combs; people made merry, as if Pekin government were a huge 
joke which a certain diplomatist suddenly discovered in a forgotten 
volume of mythology. This period did not last long; it had no 
right to last long. The world in general despaired of China; the 
world, of course, could do as it pleased; as for me, I took my time in 
burying my hope and confidence in the future of China. I allowed 
myself to say what I thought; I held out for the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. That was many years ago; I 
was ‘then the Minister for Foreign Affairs. One day, some one 
brought me an outline map of China. It looked more like a piece 
of waste paper to me than a map; it seemed that a number of 
diplomatists had taken a deal of liberty with the map. They used 
inks of all shades and colors in abusing it. I considered it a 
sad piece of paper. Perhaps I might have said so in so many words 
and in a manner, too, that was not the most philosophical. All 
of a sudden—perhaps it is not well for me to say suddenly, for I 
expected nothing else-—one great shout went up; it came from 
every point of a compass, from near and from far; in the shout 
I recognized the voice of many of my personal friends. “ Respect 
the territorial integrity of China? Impossible!” they all said. 
Many of my political friends came to see me, and told me to my face 
in so many words that I was foolish: that I was trying to attempt 
the impossible. There was no room to doubt the sincerity of their 
advice. Great heavens! they were terribly sincere. I had a friend 
of ten years’ standing, and in the heated tumult of discussion | 
lost him and his friendship. He took public measures; preached 
the doctrine of the partition of China, and bitterly attacked me. 
I knew that I was running in the face of something which has 
much shorter patience than Providence—the public opinion of 
the world. That did not trouble me; I was so deeply convinced on 
this point that I did not hesitate to advocate a measure of 
defending the integrity of China at the expense of the geld and 
blood of Nippon. Yes, if need were, I thought we the people of 
Nippon as such ought to fight for it. Why? I have-already said 
that upon the thorough rehabilitation of China as a great power 
depended the permanent peace of the Far East. Once more the 
pendulum turned. People forgot the high talks on the partition of 
China and the sleight-of-hand called the “sphere of influence ” 
quite as ready as the moral maxims of their forefathers. And in 
Nippon I had te look very keenly indeed to find even a single one 
of my opponents of yesterday. Indeed, the whole country almost 
left me —. in their zeal for the preservation of the Chinese 
Kmpire: #id we took the trouble of telling how we stood in this 
affair rather pointedly: the Russo-Nippon war was the outcome. 

The New China is about to be born. I watch its coming with 
pleasure, hail it with school-boy enthusiasm. Am I not being per- 
mitted at last to catch the first glimmer of dawn which shall usher 
the day of permanent peace for the Far East? It would be strange 
if I could watch so momentous an event with indifference. What 
makes me happier than ever is that I have a deal of faith in 
the abiding character of the new Order of Things which is coming 
into China. If I read the signs of the times aright, this new 
movement is none of those hysterical fits of progressive reformation. 

Changes which are taking place in China to-day are radical: 
fundamental in their character. No longer people declaim loudly 
on the construction of a branch railway between two treaty ports 
so modest that you have no end of trouble in finding them upon 
the map. as the sign of the rebirth of China. 

Not so long ago, his Majesty the Emperor, through an imperial 
edict, abolished the competitive system of literary examination of 
the candidates for official positions. The meaning of it, in all its 
bigness, is not read even in this our Nippon. The literary culture 
as the sole qualification for oflicial life had been an ancient 
institution. It was, at the time of abolishment. as firm and deep- 
rooted as the clan system was in Nippon at the time when our 


government did away with it once for all. It was one of the bed- 
rocks upon which the official life of China was built. Since the 
classic days of Sung and T’ang the literary attainment was the 
only criterion upon which the government gelected its official 
servants. Let me pause a moment, and point out what a remark- 
able result this method of encouraging literary attainment pro- 
duced. For ages ambitious youths of China took to learning. And 
the only reason was “ to establish themselves in life.” That meant 
to get a government position. Learning was not an end; a mere 
humble means of securing an oflice. Save a painfully elementary 
branch of science, their education was altogether upon the chassies ; 
ciphering abstruse old texts became therefrom one of the highly 
practical occupations of getting one’s bread. It had a wonderful 
tendency, very naturally, of turning the entire oflicialdom of China 
into a paradise of bookmen. But the effect of this system upon 
the mass of people at large was still more remarkable; and quite 
as vicious as remarkable. Common ‘people of China took it into 
their heads—or, to state it more correctly, the officials of China 
encouraged the mass of people to look upon the officers of the 
government as a huge trust in learning. They monopolized the 
brain of the empire. August officers of the government would look 
after the brain end of the state affairs; what was the use of the 
common people troubling themselves with the matters which re- 
quired thought and scholarship? That was the very thing for 
which the officers were paid. “ Let. the people depend upon us, 
trust in us,” said the Chinese official; “do not let them know.” 

And it was this hoary and classic institution of cenfuries that 
the imperial edict humbled to dust. 

In the fifth year of Meiji, that is to say in 1872, the Imperial 
government of Nippon inaugurated a new system of education. 
To-day, China is going through her Fifth of Meiji. You know 
what a tremendous effect the new school system of our country had 
upon the life of the New Nippon. ‘The intluence of the imperial 
edict of China must of necessity be much more powerful upon the 
New China to be. For at the time when we introduced a new 
school system we had no literary examination system of China. 

Another thing; for the first time China is hungry. Western 
civilization is no longer playing the ridiculous réle of a man who 
tries to make his horse drink. ‘The eyes of China are not turned 
within her own heart; they are looking abroad. 

Within a year or a year and a half since the close of the war, 
China sent to Nippon more than ten thousand students. “ From 
this time on,” said Viceroy Yuan Shih Kai to Mr. Uchida, our 
minister at Pekin, “we shall send out our students not by ten 
thousands, but by hundred thousands.” Of course these students 
are being sent to America and Europe as well as to Nippon. On 
their return home, the majority of the young men and women are 
to enter into the countless schools which are rising all over the 
empire. These are the leaven of the New China which has about 
it the same logic as that of the Order of Things, which never takes 
no from anybody. Still another thing; the birth of nationalism 
in China. I do not say that it is not high time for it to come. 
At any rate, one cannot find a happy hunting-ground for unholy 
Western ambitions on the map of China any longer. At the same 
time she is declining to give valuable concessions, railway, mining, 
harbors, ete.; she is taking back what she has given, which is 
admirable of her. We have already heard of “China for the 
Chinese.” 

Above all, I have a great faith in the ability and experiences of 
her Majesty the Empress-Dowager of China. She is no longer 
young; she is rich in experience; hers has been a bitter school. 
At the time when the allied army of England and France sacked 
Pekin, she, in company with Emperor Hien Fung, braved the dust 
and privations along the Nitzho. She has known the desolate days 
of peace which followed, made historic for the enormity of indem- 
nity demanded; then she came to know Ignatieff. She had seen 
how China parted with an imposing empire watered by the Amur 
from Nicholaievsk down to Vladivostok and Possiet Bay. She saw 
all that Russia paid for that splendid empire were a few polished 
sentences of a diplomatist, and they were hardly polite. In thie 
south she saw the long-haired rebels threaten the city of Nankin. 
It was in the midst of those unhappy days that she was called 
upon to face the death of Emperor Hien Fung. Her Majesty seem~ 
to enjoy more than her share of critics; some of them are very 
cheap. Nobody contends that she is a perfect woman. But there 
is a woman who has taken upon her delicate shoulders a burden, 
heavy and big with the fate and destiny of 400,000,000 of people. 
For wellnigh half a century she has fought her way. Of one thing 
you may be very sure, hers was no iris-bordered path. Among 
the diplomatists which represented the Christendom of Europe 
at her court she met no Don Quixote; because she was a womat! 
no political storms tamed their fury. If you wish you can close 
your eyes as much as you please, but you cannot escape one fact: 
she is no ordinary woman; the school to which she went wa- 
very far from being tame or commonplace. And it is thi- 
sovereign, with her ability, with all her extraordinary wealth of 
experience, who is back of this new movement in China to-day. 
Mark you, all through the French trouble she was the conserva- 
tive among conservatives: through the China-Nippon war she wa- 
the same; through the troublesome days between the Manchu and 
the Chinese parties within her own court, through the Boxe’ 
trouble; she has always been a consistent conservative. And now. 
read in the light of her career, this sudden change in her is ful! 
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of meaning. For the first time she has read 
the handwriting in the sky; she has ‘bowed 
to the inevitable. Her decision is decisive, 
quite in keeping with the strength of her 
character. And we read the imperial edict 
) abolishing in ene day the whole system of 
literary examination. And some of us have 
had the honor of meeting the high digni- 
taries of the comanission which her Majesty 


had despatehed to study the institutions— . 


political, economic, social, of Europe and 

\merica, as well as those of Nippon. It was 

the fourth year of Meiji. as we all remember, 

that his. Majesty, the Emperor of Nippon, 

sent Iwakura, Kido, Okubo, the greatest » 
statesmen of Nippon of the time, to study 

the arts, sciences, and the life of the West. 

The move of China is the same. 

Now the reigning Emperor of China is deli- 
eate in health.- He has always been progres- 
sive; years ago he made no secret of-it. Up 
to this time—that is to say, as. long as the 
Empress Dowager remained ultra-conserva- 
tive—there was little harmony between the 
views of the two. And as a matter of his- 
tory, this caused no end of unhappy friction. 
Now, all is changed.; harmony reigns within 
the palace. That is important—more im- 
portant than many people have any idea. 
In a country like China, in such a time as 
this, the reigning house counts for a great 
deal in the rebirth of a nation. It matters 
but little how sincerely and how. ardently 
| people may look for the new order of things: 
the success of the new day for China depends 
upon the enlightenment and ability of her 
sovereign. 

China is indeed happy. Not to every 
euntry at any time, but especially in its 
) critical hour, 1s given so able a statesman, 
so rare a talent, seasoned, as I have said, in 
such a prodigal wealth of experience, as the 
New China will find in her Maiesty the Em- 
press Dowager. The youthful enthusiasm 
of the young emperor would command at all 
-times the benefit of riper thought of the 
Dowager. It is almost ideal. | 

We of Nippon rejoice as. much as the 
children of the New China. For the coming 
-of China to her own is the best guarantee 
for the permanent peace of the Far East. 


We Make One-third of Our 
Champagne 


Everrnopy knows that France is the great- 
est’ champagne-producing country in the 
world. But how many of us are aware that 
the United States takes second place as a 
producer of the beady wine? Probably very 
few: yet the fact remains that we made be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 quarts of 
champagne last year, and it is easily pos- 
sible that within a few years we shall make 
more champagne than France. . 

It is surprising to find, in the reports of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, that the importa- 
tions of champagne during 1906 fell 81,444 
quarts below the iniports for 1905, while for 
the nine months ending with March, 1907, 
the falling off was 165,612 quarts compared 
with the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year; and the single month of March, 
1907, showed a decrease of 31,920 quarts 
compared with Mareh, 1906. 

While a comparison of these figures of the 
recent imports of champagne with those of 
15 only is of itself somewhat misleading, 
owing to the fact that 1905 showed an ab- 
normally large importation of champagne, a 
study of the general figures of importation 
shows clearly that the importations of cham- 
ene are not keeping pace with the imports 
of other classes of merchandise, nor are they 
i propertion to the growth of -population 


or of other conditions which might be ex- . 


pected to lead to large importations of this 
article ually classed with luxuries. <A 
“mparison of the figures of 1906 with those 
of severs! years earlier shows that the 
champagne importations of 1906 were but 
twenty-seven per cent. greater than those of 
the vear 1900, “while the importation of all 
articles classed as luxuries in 1906 was 
Practically fifty-five per cent. greater than 


that of 100, and of general merchandise an 
iterease of sixty per eent., indicating that 


wertation of champagne has not kept pace 


that of other luxuries or the great 
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group of articles forming. the total imports 
into the United States in the period from 
1900 to 1906. 

The manufacture of champagne in the 
United States has been quadrupled in the 
last ten years, according to statistics col- 
lected by the Bureau of Statistics. 

New- York State is by far the largest pro- 
ducer of American champagne, the industry 
in that State being chiefly in Orange County, 
in the southeastern part of the State, and 
Steuben County, in the western section of 
the State. A consensus of estimates by the 
producers and dealers indicates that prob- 
ably two-thirds of the American champagnes 
of the genuine, 
variety, is produced in New York State, the 
other one-third being produced chiefly in 
northern Ohio, Missouri, and California. 
The area in which conditions are suited to 
the production of champagne is estimated as 
sufficiently large to render possible an enor- 
mous increase in production, the growth 
being at present limited by. the fact that 
large sums of capital are required for its 
successful and profitable production. 

One marked characteristic of the large 
number of letters received by the Bureau of 
Statistics upon this subject is an almost 
uniform expression of opinion by experts, 
whether engaged in importation or. other- 
wise, that the American product. compares 
favorably with that produced in other coun- 
tries, and is steadily improving in quality 
with the increased experience of American 
producers. 

The conclusion of the Bureau of Statistics 
from this study of champagne production in 
the United States is that the quantity of 
genuine, fermented-in-the-bottle “ cham- 
pagne” wine produced in this country at 
present is nearly one-half as great as the 
importation of wine of the same’ general 
class; or, in other words, that about one- 
third of the genuine champagne wine now 
consumed in this country is of domestic pro- 
duction, and the proportion which the home 
product forms of the total is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Lindy’s Select Patronage 


Ir was during the time of the Spanish- 
American war. An officer of a Massachu- 
setts regiment, carrying under his arm a 
bundle of soiled linen, called at the home of 
a colored woman living on the outskirts of 
Jacksonville, who had made quite a reputa- 
tion for good. laundry-work among the 
soldiers. 

“ Does yo’ berlong t’ de Fif’ Mah’land?” 


Lindy asked. 


“'To de Hund'ed-an’-fifty-fif Indeeany ?” 

“Th'd Pennsellvany?” 

No.” 

“ Twen’y-secon’ Ohio?” 

“No!” 

“Wale, yo’ all clar outen here; Ise kep’ 
private wash-lady by dose fo’ regiments!” 


The Youthful Fancy 


Tite story of the little boy who comes home 
from Sunday-school and asks his mother 


what kind of animal a consecrated cross-eyed . 


bear might be, was told at a dinner-table the 
other evening,’and immediately elicited a 
trio of similar anecdotes. 

ne<gentleman, a prominent writer, de- 
clared that as a little boy he read Hamlet, 
and laughed heartily over the grave-yard 
scene, especially the line “men have died 
and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love.” This he construed to mean that men 
died and worms ate them, but not because 
the worms enjoyed that particular diet. 
They just had to eat men or get nothing, in 
the same way that little boys are obliged to 
tuck away oatmeal porridge when they would 
much prefer pie. He said that the line made 
a strong appeal to his sympathies in that 
he was continually falling foul of his nurse 
on the porridge question. 

Another member of the party related how, 
as a youngster, his nurse would dwell on 
death-bed scenes of her late friends and rela- 
tives, particularly the administration of ex- 
treme unction. To his childish ear the 


or fermented-in-the-bottle | 


phrase took on the sound of “extra mune- 
tion.” From this he deduced that when a 
person was ordinarily sick, he received some- 


. thing known as “ munction,” which, when he 


became seriously ill, was doubled or intensi- 
fied, viz., extra munction. 

Lastly, a third guest told how in his na- 
tive Lancashire it is the eustom in middle- 
class households for every member of the 
family to take turns at mixing the Christ- 
mas plum pudding in a large bowl, whieh 
custom is popularly known as “ stirring.” 

Bearing this in mind, when he recited the 
couplet : 


"Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house 

a creature was stirring. 
mouse, 


Not not even a 


it brought up visions of a family whose 
Christmas would be void of the conventional 
dessert. Not even a mouse lent its aid to 
the culinary preparation, and henee—oh, un- 
happy household!—no plum pudding. 


Get Wise! 


A New York business man was telling 
somé friends not long ago of the disadvan- 
tages of having two telephones in his busi- 
ness office. 

“A new office boy entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties last week.” said the 
merchant, “among which duties is that of 
answering the telephone calls. The very first 
eall resulted in his coming to me with the 
statement : 

“* You're wanted at the ‘phone by a lady, 
sir.” 

“*Which one?’ I asked, thinking of the 
two ‘phones. 

“*Well, sir,” said the boy, after an em- 
barrassed pause, ‘I—I think it’s your wife. 
sir!’” 


While Running 


Sune (sympathetically). “ And that sear 
on your face is from a bullet wound? How 
was it that you were shot in the face?” 

SPANISH WAR VETERAN. “I foolishly 
looked back.” 


FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE 


WHETHER as an idea! food for infants or for general household 
use Borpens Eacte Brann Conpensep Mik has no equal 
of no other food product can this be truthfully said .*. 


THE 
25 cents a box. «*.« 


BEST WORM LOZENGES ior CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIPUGE COMPITS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both‘are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 


evils. 
Matchless for the complexion, 
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The Celebration of solemn Pontifical Mass following the Consecration Services 


CONSECRATING CHARLESTON’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 


A DISTINGUISHED COMPANY OF CHURCH DIGNITARIES GATHERED TOGETHER IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, ON SUNDAY, APRIL 14. 

TO TAKE PART IN THE CONSECRATION OF THE IMPOSING NEW CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN.THE BAPTIST IN THAT CITY, AND 

TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND H. P. NORTHROP, D.D., BISHOP OF CHARLESTON. AMONG TIIF 

PRELATES WEKE THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE YROM ROME, THE MOST REVEREND DIOMEDE FALCONIO, D.D., CARDINAL GIBBONS, OF BALTI- 
MORE, AND NUMEROUS BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


PRON F C 


THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S PLAYGROUND 


“THE WORLD OVER, NOTHING COMPARES WITH IT FOR THE OPULENCE OF NATURE.” 


TRAIGHT northward from New York, direct to Clayton. 
Thence one and a half miles by boat and Frontenac is 
before you— unique, incomparable, exquisite, enthralling 
Frontenac—its swarded and wooded islands in the majestic 
St. Lawrence; the perfumed breezes that never tire wafting 
Adirondack ftagrance; the wateriness round-about without a 
particle of dampness; gamy fish to tempt reel-skill; ample airi- 
ness for the sailing-yacht; favoring currents for the most regal 
floating steam palaces; superb American and Canadian highways 
for motoring; golf-links and tennis-courts the most ample; deeply 
dense forests for gun-work; never a tormenting fly, and undis- 
covered by the tantalizing mosquito; all the sequestration the 
luxury-lover glories in; and every polite pastime possible that the 
indulgent man of affairs relishes as a hobby-—that is Frontenac. 
Every man of means has his ideal for a summer home. The 
lordly chateau—why not upon an island all his’ own, amid 
hundreds of other islands studding the historic St. Lawrence, that 
matchless waterway for the confirmed yachtsman? to become an 
active member of the club, whose members are princely good 
fellows, bent on the activities of gigantic interests, save for the 
midsummer months, when they seek this exquisite playground 
whereon to race their boats, entertain their fishing clubs, have 
their house parties, revel in motor-car tours on either shore, sail 
away to the Lakes, or drop down the river to the rapids—journey- 
ing if they please, idling away their time in favorite sports, regal- 


bloom on the cheek, the sparkle in the eye, the surge in the veins—- 
until one has summered at Frontenac. 

Who is not borne away by eye-pleasure? Who is unsusceptible 
to balsamed ozone? Who is not dearly fond of caressful winds, 
when they are never petulant or whimsical? Who does not glory 
in landscape—a landscape so rare that European tourists come 
hither intently bent upon feasting their eyes upon the luxurious 
landscape, to partake of the sumptuous hospitality provided at the 
Hotel Frontenac, and to sail atween the myriad dots of verdure 
that compose this Venice of the “ Thousand Islands ~? Who ean fail 
to derive helpful. inspiration from well-treed isles with sloping 
shores; shady pasturage for sleek cattle, chunky sheep, and grazing 
horses; ample berths for the most majestic craft; moorage for 
the deepest-draught flotilla; benignant noondays that are too in- 
dulgent to seorch; soothing. and calming anthems swept through 
the evening air from the towering, branched wolians of the wood- 
land, as the mellowed north winds tone forth their vestal hymns 
upon rustling leaf-keys; sunsets that bepurple the azure; sun- 
rises that begold the horizon; moonlights that besilver the river? 
Who would not have of these? 

There is many a man in the United States, rich “ beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” who has circled the globe health-hunting, and 
who has returned still health-hungry. He would gladly endow an 
empire, or give his all to the humblest peasant, could he once 
again feel as he did when a boy. He has bidden farewell to hope, 


Chateau Calumet, residence of Charles G. Emery, Calumet Island, directly opposite 
Clayton, two miles above Frontenac Hotel, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 


ing themselves with the ¢lite society of the mammoth hotel at 
Frontenac, at will—could any life be more ideal than that? 

Undeniably it is because the wealthy men of the United States 
are unaware of the faultless environments of Frontenac that they 
do not vie with each other in getting possession of the islands or 
one of the choicest locations on the main land and erecting 
thereon—as some of them have done—castles and country 
seals, with their own piers, mooring their own yachts, plungin 
into the animated, almost boyish frolies of the club, bringing .their 
families into the reviving, exhilarating atmosphere of this glorious 
altitude on the St. Lawrence. 

Summer life is ever a persistent search for coolness and comfort. 
Frontenac breezes never drip with chilling moisture; nothing ever 
rusts or corrodes; the breeze never dies down; the bathing always 
has the invigorating temperature; the sports are not necessarily 
all men’s sports, but enjoyable to women as well; for it is all for 
health, rejuvenation, nerve-lrel ping, weariness-dispelling, sleep-induc- 
Ing, rest-inviting, content-bringing ; and those things are what people 
search the earth to find, and often die at the task, unsatisfied. 

That is the idea! A colony of American gentlemen, owning their 
own islands, erecting thereon their own chateaus, electing their 
Pastimes, finding precisely the society of their own liking. Really 
one has not learned full living; has not learned the secret of ex- 
tractiny most joyous pleasures; has not imbibed the sweetest aroma 
of existence; has not beheld turquoise skies, sapphire waters, 
*meral! isles; has not inhaled the lung-blessing pitch of the moun- 
tainside pine; has not seen the sun climb its stairway of molten 
gold far down the current; has not beheld the shimmering path- 
Way of the moon’s miles on miles of radiant riverway; has not 
wooed Nature of all its beauty of health; has not caught the 
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has sunken down into his rut of health-ruin, resolute in the belief 
that it can never be otherwise than unutterably miserable. What 
a thrilling, kindling, gorging, gladdening awakening awaits him 
if he but trusts himself to the sunshine, the waterside, the balmy 
air, the unbroken peace, the soothing content of Frontenac! To 
have a home on one of these islands or on a shore site is to 
become a veritable potentate of health. There you may become 
just as much of a factor socially as you desire; but you cannot 
even avert becoming a lordly baron of every happiness that accom- 
panies an acheless body and a worriless mind. 

This is the HARPEeR’s WEEKLY readers’ type of country; Nature 
graced (not mutilated) by the artistic dexterity of man’s embellish- 
ing touch. .Alluring as it may seem on paper, no descrip- 
tion does it justice. To be there—that’s the thing! To see, to 
inhale, to imbibe, to thrill, pulsate, and throb with an unbe- 
lievable bounty of the physical and mental, that is knowing 
Frontenae as it should be known; and it may only be known 
thus by visiting it. 

So this summer, if you would just have a peep into God’s own 
country, and see what a joy it would be to live there six months 
in the year, take the New York Central to Clayton, only eight and 
a half hours from New York, and it will be spread out before 
you. If you go for a day, you'll stay weeks; and if you go for 
weeks you'll abide months; and if you go once, it is an humble 
prophet’s prediction you’ll buy an island or a shore plot, build your 
chateau, and henceforth become part and parcel of this most ex- 
elusive, most recherché colony of American gentlemen; to enter 
which is to occupy the very Paradise of Nature; to enjoy which is 
to render up constant thanksgiving. Tickets sold and baggage 
checked direct to Frontenac. 
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Photographs copyright, 1907, by the Jamestown Official Photograph Corporation 


The President on the Reviewing-stand Bluejackets and Marines from the acsembled United States Men-of- 
with General Grant, Rear-Admiral Evans, War passing in Review before President Roosevelt—the Machinery 
and Quentin Roosevelt (with the Camera) Building of the Exposition will be noted in the Background 


~ 


Copyright, 1907, by C. L. lester 


The President’s Yacht “‘Mayflower” being Saluted as it passes down the Line of War-ships 


THE PRESIDENT OPENS THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WAS TO HAVE FORMALLY OPENED THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, ON APRIL 26, BY PRESSING A GOLD BUTTON 
BUT AS THE MACHINERY WAS NOT READY THE PRESIDENT IGNORED IT, AND CON- 


Wilictlh WAS TO START THE MACHINERY GOING; 
TENTED HIMSELF. WITH DELIVERING A LONG HISTORICAL AND ADMONITORY ADDRESS. IN ADDITION TO THIS, HE REVIEWED IN Ils 
YACHT, THE “ MAYFLOWER, ” THE ASSEMBLED -AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WAR-SHIPS IN HAMPTON ROADS 
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Arthur Symons on Wind 


Tuexe is a group of British literateurs, 
known as ‘The Omniscients, who are quite the 
cleverest persons in the world, and are known 
to be infallible as well. These gentlemen, 
though they are all consummate artists, 
abase themselves now and again to pro- 
nounce the last word on various esthetic 
matters. The very graciousness of this con- 
jescension lends an added décor to a pas- 
sage like the following from “ Plays, Acting, 
and Music 

“The Meiningen Orchestra,” says Arthur 
Symons, “is famous for its wind; and 
when, at the. first coneert, I heard Bee- 
thoven’s Rondino for wind instruments, it 
wemed to me that I was hearing brass for 
the first time as I had imagined brass ought 
to sound. Here was, not so much a new 
thing which one had never thought possible, 
as that precise thing which one’s ears had 
expected, and waited for, and never heard. 
(me quite miraculous thing these wind- 
players certainly did, in common, however, 
with the whole orchestra. And that was to 
give an effect of distance, as if the sound 
came actually from beyond the walls. I 
noticed it*first in the overture to ‘ Leonore,’ 
the first piece which they played; an un- 
paralleled effect, and one of surprising 
leaty.”” 

It may be observed, for the benefit of those 
who are not “ Omniscients,” that in the 
“leonore” overture a trumpet is played 
behind the scenes. 


The Water Cure 


Catter. “ Do you think the doctor is go 
ing to help you, Mr. Jones?” 

Joxes. “ le may, if I can only follow 
orders. He told me to drink hot water 
thirty minutes before every meal, but I'll 
le blamed if it ain’t hard work to drink hot 
water for thirty minutes.” 


The Chinese Way 


It is not an unalloyed delight to a writer 
to get a manuseript back from a publisher ; 
however, if one’s manuscript must come back, 
it is pleasant to have it with as much sugar- 
coating as possible. 

The Chinese editors excel all others in the 
art of returning contributions in such a way 
as to spare the contributor’s feelings. Instead 
of curtly saying that the manuscript is “ un- 
available,” or “ not adapted,” they send the 
writer a letter somewhat like the following: 

“Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon: 
Kehold thy servant prostrate before thy 
feet. I bow to thee, and beg of thy gracious- 
ness thou mayest grant that I may speak 
and live. Thy honored manuscript has de- 
signed to cast the light of its august counte- 
nance upon us. With rapture we have pe- 
rused it. By the bones of my ancestors, never 
have I encountered such wit, such pathos, 
such lofty thought. With fear and trembling 
I return the writing. Were I to publish the 
treasure you sent me, the Emperor would 
order that it should be made the standard, 
and that none be published except such as 
equalled it. Knowing literature as I do, and 
that it would be impossible in ten thousand 
years to equal what you have done, I send 
your writing back. Ten thousand times I 
‘rave your pardon. Behold, my head is at 
your feet. Do what you will. 

“ Your servant’s servant, 
“THe Eprror.” 


Pure Moonshine 


F A MOUNTAINEER of one of the back coun- 
es of North Carolina was arraigned with 
preral others for illicit distilling. “ De- 
*ndant,” asked the court, “what is your 
name?” 

_ Joshua.” was the reply. 

r., you the man who made the sun stand 


a *s a flash came the answer, “ No, 


hine,’ 


_ 4m the man who made the moon- 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds 
zest to Welsh Rarebit, 
Macaroni with cheese, 
Cheese Toast and all 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives relish to an 0 
Beware of Imitations. 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE . 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SEG The Name is 


stamped on every ° 
loop — 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
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therwise insipid dish. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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The Awakening of 
Helena Richie 
By MARGARET DELAND 


As an achievement in letters, this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest ex- 
amples of American imaginative writing.—/Ai/- 
adelphia North American. 

It sails among the novels of the year like an 
ocean liner in the midst ef a flotilla of cockle- 
shells.—Cleveland Leader, 

Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer. She 


has taken hold of a striking theme and has 


welded out of it her greatest artistic triumph. 
—Boston Herald. 

An immortal book—far and away the best 
thing that: has appeared in years.—Columdia 
State. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


By JOHN FISKE 
American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 
In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘* The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the author 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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| GEO. FROST CO.,Makers 
| Boston, Mass., U.5.A. 
| ALWAYS EASY 
| a 
| 
| 
(2) J° 
Nineteen Hundred Seven 
will find our products in 
perfection of construction, end 
obedience to personal wishes. 
Satisfaction gueranteed 
Correspondence invited 
C atalogues to prospective purchasers. 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
| FERDINAND F FRENCH 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages a - 
| | 92-98 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. MASS traces the growth of our national political institutions 


NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE ! 


= 


A VISIT* TO PRESIDENT FALLIERES OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


MR. WHITE ALIGHTING FROM HIS CARRIAGE ON 


WHEN KING VISITS KING ON ROYAL BUSINESS BENT 


King Alfonso 


King Edward 
RECENT MUCH-DISCUSSED MEETING OF EDWARD VII. AND ALFONSO XIII. AT CARTAGENA WAS HELD, IT HAS BEEN INFERRED. 
PURPOSE OF PROMOTING A UNION, SUPPORTED BY GREAT MAINTENANCE OF THE STATUS QUO IN 
THE KINGS EXCHANGED VISITS ON THEIR YACHTS, IN THE PHOTOGRAPH HERE REPRODUCED 
COUSIN - ROYAL 


ABOARD HIS BARGE AFTER A CEREMONIAL 
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Correct Cravats 


Men of good taste are ex- 
tremely critical m their choice 
of a Cravat—it must be distinc- 
tive, handsome, refined, and 
above all correct. 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


arecorrectly cut and proportioned 
whether Four-in-Hand for day 
wear or a lie for evening dress. 
Keiser-Barathea les in black, 
white, plain colors res—also 
white or black for evening dress. 
An illustrated book "The Cravat" on 
the ethics of Correct Dress, sent any- 
where on receipt of six cents m 
stamps. 
JAMES R. KEISER, 


WHOLESALE 
10-16 W. 20th St., New York 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


A.Club-Cochtail 


IS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
om following label appears on every 
: 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906, Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
__Hartford New York London 


“MADE AT KEY 
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William Walker, “The Gray- 


eyed Man of Destiny” 


By R. Holt-Lomax 


THAT the home in Nashville, Tennessee, 
of William Walker, filibuster, has been dis- 
posed of by his relatives just when in Cen- 
tral America the scenes of his adventurous 
exploits have again become storm centres, 
recalls some incidents in his career. Like 
Napoleon, his model, Walker thoroughly 
believed himself to be the instrument of 
destiny, with a great political future. Yet 
he was nearly thirty when, in 1853, as asso- 
ciate editor of the San Francisco Herald, 
he facilitated an attempt at what he had in 
mind. He raided Mexico with a small 
band, his pretext being the protection of 


Sonora State from the Apache Indians. 
The undertaking proved a failure, and 


Walker had to stand his trial in California, 
where, however, the authorities acquitted 
him of a violation of neutrality. Mean- 
while he had received advices of a revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua, and there he hastened, 
taking with him fifty-seven riflemen, the 
celebrated “ American Phalanx.” In con- 
tradiction, though, of the principles that 
later he enforced when in authority, 
Walker, on arrival, sided with the people’s 
faction, or Democrats, so ealled to distin- 
guish them from their opponents, the Le- 
gitimists, who stood up for an oligarchy, 
with the vested rights of the hidalgos and 
the Chureh of Rome. Worsted in his first 
encounter with the enemy, Walker soon 
afterward scored a victory. 

Then, in the lull between hostilities, he 
disclosed to a comrade his plan of empire. 
The Democrats, whom he professed to aid, 
would, by their present temporary success, 
he thought, bring home to the Legitimists 
the necessity of his assistance. By which 
means, having reconciled both parties to his 
will, he hoped to gain, by force of arms, if 
necessary, the temporal power in all the 
Central States, the old boundary question 
suflicing as pretext for annexing Mexico to 
his united empire. America, meanwhile, in- 
fluenced by Southern sentiment, supposed 
to favor such a measure, could be relied on 
to ward oif European interference. 

After the fall of Granada this plan of 
empire did not seem to be so utterly im- 
practicable. But, unlike Napoleon, whose 
code of laws remains a monument more 
lasting than his victories, Walker lacked 
administrative ability. Elected President 
of Nicaragua by the army he commanded, 
his unconciliatory disposition prompted him 
to serious blunders. By his direction sla- 
very was decreed—not voted for. He quar- 
relled with Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose 
ships meant everything to him in the trans- 
portation of recruits. The Transit Com- 
pany, in consequence, shipped arms and 
war munitions to his enemies. His action 
was a snub, moreover, to America, where 
the Northern States were ill disposed to 
the establishment of glavery. Great Brit- 
ain, also, saw infringed by him the rights 
which she possessed under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. 

Helpless in the swarm of enemies on ac- 
count of his relations with the Transit Com- 
pany, Walker fled the country and went 
home. But not for long did he remain still. 
A revolution in Honduras tempted him, 
and landing in that state with a few fol- 
lowers, he joined the weaker party. His 
first step was to capture Truxillo, which 
seaport proved to be his death-trap. For, 
threatened with bombardment by a British 
man-of-war, and hemmed in on the land 
side by the enemy, he finally surrendered 
to the captain of the war-ship, who turne! 
him over, officiously enough, to the Hon- 
durans. These did not hesitate, but had 
their prisoner taken to the beach, where a 
firing-party riddled him. There, on the 
spot, they buried the “gray-eyed man of 
destiny,” whose grave has since been ab- 
sorbed by the sea. 


Sure 


Maaate. “Say, Mayme, what's a mani- 
cure parlor?” 

Mayme. “Oh, that’s the swell name for 
a hand-laundry.” 
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Makes Easy 
Motoring 


onl 

oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all - 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there ig a special grade of 


for it. Mobfloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 
roper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 

where in rels and cans of varying 
capacities. 
ANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


The ONLY DEPENDABLE Jacks 


They are made in the only workshop 
having the equipment necessary for 
the making of perfect jacks, from auto- 
mobile jacks to the most powerful rail- 
road jacks. 

To trust the safety of your car to any 
other jack, which can be only a cheap 
[aa imitation of the ‘* Barrett,” is to invite 
accident and delay. 

The buying of any jack not having the name 
‘*Barrett” cast in the socket is a confession of 
professional innocence. 


STRONG Statements—but TRUE! 


If it is attempted to sell you an inferior jack, 
write to us direct, and you will be promptly sup- 
plied with a genuine ** Barrett.” 

Catalogue free on request. 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Exclusive Makers of ‘ Barrett’’ Jacks, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Paria London Astwerp Montreal Pit¢6burg, Pa. 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
we fiber. Double weave, durable and 
ig 


_ Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50° 


ht weight, with colored design 
in brim. Retails at $1. Postpaid 


and small sizes. Fine forfishing, “™ al 
outings and gardening. Art Cata Mexican Sombreros 

Faas S LESTER ©O., pt. BS 5, Mesilla Part, N. 
st Retailers Indian Mexican Handicraft in World 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO. 


The only 2-cycle marine: engine 
on earth that runs equally well 
on kerosene, alcohol or 
gasoline. Positively will not 
back fire. The engine with the sim- 
plest anil most wonderful fuel device known. 
Easy to start, reverse and regulate speed. The 
FAMOUS ‘** SKIPPER”? is a sturdy, speedy, 
simple engine, easily and quickly installed in 
launch, row boat or canoe. ‘lhe engine that 
doesn't break down. 


SURE AS AN OAR” 
Made in five sizes. 2 actual HH. P., bare engine, 
$24.90; complete with engine electric and boat fit- 
ings, $39. Send to-day for free catalog. 
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NO 
DINNER DINNER 
COMPLETE COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 
IT IT 


Al 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label , 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however,sstill retain the rigit to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 


A FUTURE CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC IN “UPPER” -BROADWAY. 


Drawn by A. B. Walker. 


Ww 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


writer to | dreds of years and who alone possess a know!l- 
STEER CLEAR OF edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 
i } i ac 5 At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. é Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
? Sole Agents for United States. 
Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts. and e 
choose a pen to suit your hand. A 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York The 


COLDWELL| Easter 
Motor Mower |LAWN MOWERS Story 


HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


| SOOONTHE PARKS OF GREATERNEWYORK | py 4 non AH WARN ER 


They will also be used | 
EXCLUSIVELY ‘HE fairy godmother, living in 
on the grounds of the a yellow tulip, tells the beautt- 
ful story of the death and resurrec 
it pour tion of the flowers to a little crocus 


for our catalogue and we will fairy born at Easter-tide. A charm- 
quote you special prices. | 


Jamestown Exposition 


ing explanation for young and old 


of the meaning of Easter. 


With degorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


@ 20th CENTURY LIMITED—new one 
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